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JAMES*NORTHCOTE, ESQ, R.A. 


Contemporary Biocrapny.i 4s, at once, interesting, useful, and 
dificult. Of those who are distinguished by their virtues, or 
by their talents, we are naturally anxious to know something. 
We feel a personal interest in their lives, and are, as it were, 
identified with them. Nor do the advantages of contemporary 
biography terminate in the pleasure, orimprovement it excites 
in the public mind and conduct. It. operates beneficially on 
those who are the subjects of it; impressing on them, more 
deeply and forcibly than any other method can, the necessity of 
a diligent and careful regard to consistency of conduct. Men 
are thus provided with a powerfal stimulgs to virtue, to energy 
of character, and to exertion’ in the support of- professional me- 
rit. But we have said that contemporary biography is diffi- 
cult. Merit is always modest. It is content with the con- 
sciousness of its own existence, and seeks not the testimony 
of public applause. We feel this difficulty more especially at 
the present moment, when about to offer to our readers the 
Memoirs of one, who, as a man and a professor, prefers an 
equal claim on our admiration and esteem. Whilst however, 
we thus feel, we will endeavour to do the world no injustice 
by unnecessary suppression; nor will we, by undue panegyric, 
pain the modest mind of the venerable person whose career 
through life, we now attempt to sketch. 

James Northcote, -esq. was born at Plymouth, on the 22nd 
of October, 1746, old style, being descended from an ancient 
and highly-respectable family which has been settled in De- 
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vonshire ever since the Conquest, given several High She- 
riffs to the county, and many representatives to the British 
Parliament; and on which James the first conferred the honor 
of a baronetage. 

Mr. Northcote’s father was a respectable tradesman, and designed 
his son to succeed him in his business; but we cannot wonder that 
a mind, which early discovered its natural predilection for the 
fine arts, should seek the glory of fame and professional reputa- 
tion, rather than the mercenary calculation of mercantile profit. 
Hiaving early discovered a natural talent, as well as partiality for 
drawing, his parents were induced to forego their own intentions, 
and to sanction his future devotion to the culture of the fine arts. 
Mr. Northcote, like most young men of his day, was but lit- 
tle versed and acquainted with the world, having lived till his 
twenty-fifth year in seclusion and retirement, according to his 
own naturally studious and sedentary turn of mind, employed 
in the indulgence of literary habits and pursuits, or in his fa- 
vourite amusement of drawing. He had at this time obtained 
all that is usually comprised; in what is called a good edu- 
cation; but he yet felt that London was the only theatre on 
which he could expect distinction or suitable patronage, as 
well as the only place where his talents could be successfully 
cultivated, and his genius matured. With these feelings, he in 
1771, removed to London, and placed himself under the care and 
tuition of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was then in the zenith 
of his glory, and to whom Dr. Mudge, ‘the friend and physi- 
cian of the family, had kindly recommended him. It was the 
peculiar merit of that great man, that he was ever ready to 
assist the efforts of genius and merit, in their struggle for ho- 
nourable distinction. In Mr. Northcote he saw with intuitive 
penetration an acute and enquiring mind, united with those 
rich discoveries of professional talent which promised honour 
and advantage to himself and to the arts. He, therefore, gave 
to Mr. N. his utmost assistance towards perfecting himself 
in the art of painting. It is impossible adequately to value the 
advantages which a residence of five years spent in all the fa- 
miliarity of friendship, in Sir Joshua’s family, must have con- 
ferred upon our young artist. The attainment of professional 
excellence could not be its only consequence—It was a testi- 
mony of no mean kind to the virtue and worth of bim who 
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was thus honoured; and never perhaps could the “ laudari a vireo 
laudato,” prove a source of greater satisfaction to the individual 
or be considered by the world as a more merited testimony 
to genius and virtue. In Sir Joshua’s family he mixed with 
the most eminent men of the age; to whose society and patron- 
age the President’s favour was the only necessary introduction. 
The time of his residence here was, perhaps, the happiest pe- 
riod of Mr. Northcote’s life. Being considered as much in the 
light of a friend as of a pupil, by his intelligent and distin- 
guished preceptor, he had the advantage of associating with 
men of the first rank both in talents and station, and of pro- 
fiting also by their conversation and experience. 

In 1777, Mr. Northcote, after the example of his great mas- 
ter, set out for Italy where he resided for some time. During 
the years spent at Rome, he diligently and successfully studied 
the works of the great masters, forming his taste and style on 
the models of the most celebrated artists; and treasuring up 
in his mind all those principles of his profession, which a 
careful and attentive study of the treasures of the “ Eternal 
City” could impart; and imbibing the most extensive know- 
ledge of the various sciences, whether intimately or only re- 
motely, connected with his favourite pursuit. Here he con- 
tracted many friendships with the first artists of the age and 
country in which he then resided; among whom he became 
greatly respected. 

His talents and deportment procured him the honour of being 
elected a member of the ancient Etruscan Academy at Cartoni, 
of the Imperial. Academy at Florence, and of the Academy Del 
Fortiat Rome. While at Florence he presented to the Academy 
his own portrait, painted by himself; a compliment generally 
expected from every new member; this we are assured was not 
only a faithful likeness, but also an exquisite specimen of pro- 
fessional skill. Returning in 1780 to England, he passed home- 
wards through Flanders, not only on account of the war, but 
that he might thereby have an opportunity of viewing the chef 
de ouvres of the eminent masters of the Flemish school. 

Thus prepared, he returned to reap in his own country the 
rich rewards of a highly-cultivated mind, classic taste, pro- 
fessional excellence, and moral worth. Here he soon esta- 
blished a most distinguished reputation, so that in 1786, he 
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was clrosen a member of the Royal Academy, and in the 
various annual exhibitions at Somerset-house, his productions 
have uniformly been conspicuous for a pure and chaste style, 
both of design and colouring. In confirmation of the striking 
effect which distinguish his paintings, and of the impression 
which his historical pieces especially are calculated to make 
on the mind and feelings of spectators, and which we consider 
as no small testimony to their excellence, we are enabled to 
state, that we have heard the late Aklerman Boydell say, he 
had known spectators to shed tears, while contemplating Mr. 
Northcote’s picture of Arthur and Hubert, taken from a scene 
in the play of King John, where Hubert is telling Arthur 
of his commission from the king to burn his eyes out. 

Of Mr. Northcote’s productions, it is difficult to make a selec- 
tion. They are all distinguished by a merit which need fear 
but few rivals, even in this age of excellence. The picture, 
*‘ Christ bearing his Cross,” purchased by Lord Grosvenor, for 
the altar-piece at Grosvenor-chapel; and that exhibited at the 
British Institution, and subsequently purchased by the Direc- 
tors, and by them presented to the New Church at Chelsea, 
were deservedly esteemed as two of the happiest efforts of 
Mr. Northcote’s pencil. The great feature of his art seems to 
be expression. There is clearness, delicacy, and force in his 
colouring. He manages his pencil with such exquisite effect, 
that his pictures seem to live. The various specimens of his 
art have obtained the praise of the first judges.—The pic- 
tures painted for the Shakespeare Gallery, by order of Alderman 
Boydel, will, we doubt not, live as long as any trace of art 
shall exist among us. The most perfect picture from his 
pencil among these, it has been said, was that which appeared 
the very year he was admitted of the Royal Academy. The 
subject of which is, “The murder of the two young Princes 
in the Tower.” The story is strikingly and affectingly told. 
The drawing is perfectly correct, and the assassins are par- 
ticularly well delineated. 

In the exhibition of 1806, Mr. Northcote produced a series of 
moral pictures, designed to shew the opposite effects of serious- 
ness and levity in two young women, both of whom occupy 
humble and even menial situations in life. “But this is a line 
in which few can hope to excel, after the inimitable produc- 
tions of Hogarth. 
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It redounds greatly, (says an elegant writer,) to Mr. Northcote’s 
praise, that his pencil has never, in the slightest instance, 
deviated from morality and decency. The reputation he has 
acquired as a painter, has never been obtained by any effort 
unworthy the chastest mind. His colouring, adds the same 
writer, is forcible and distinct; his pictures have that breadth 
of light and shade, which is one of the most agreeable pro- 
perties of a good painting, and which is yet so seldom observed 
in the work of masters. His historical pieces shew a great 
and an accurate acquaintance with the subject, much study, 
and that vigour of conception, which is the true characteristic 
of native genius. 

Mr. Northcote has, in his life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, proved 
that he can use his pen with not less credit than his pencil, 
and that he understands the theory of his art with a critical 
taste and spirit not inferior to that which his pictures prac- 
tically display. We may here mention that the elegant author 
of the Pursuits of Literature, has in a couplet, distinguished 
by its truth and point, united the names of Sir Joshua and Mr. 
Northcote— 

By art controlled, the fire uf Reynolds breaks, 
And Nature’s pathos in her Northcote speaks.” 











But as an artist, Mr. Northcote is too well known to need our 
feeble testimony; his merit has immortalized itself by the pro- 
ductions of his own genius and talent. But as a man, and in 
all the duties of life we may say, that he is unblamable, Mo- 
dest, unassuming, liberal, and humane, he yet lives a bright 
example of moral as well as professional excellence. Though 
now eighty years of age, he is indefatigable in his professional 
pursuits: and it may be affirmed that age has not impaired his 
powers, nor destroyed the vigour of his mind. 

A new volume of fables, enriched with prints from Mr. 
Northeote’s designs, is now in a forward state for publication; 
and as no expence is spared to bring out the work in a manner 
worthy of the artist whose labours adorn it, we cannot but 
earnestly hope that it will meet that liberal patronage which 
may appropriately testify the public esteem for a worthy man 
and a distinguished artist. 


D. D. 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 


MARRIAGE. 


Mail, wedded love, mysterions law, true source 
Of human offspring! 





by thee 

Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 
Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revels, 


introduction. 





Tue following Essay is offered to the readers of the Ladies’ Monthly 


Museum, by one who is conscious how inadequately she has performed 
the task she has undertaken. The subject is of great interest and im- 
portance to both sexes; but to women it is one of incalculably vast 
moment, To them marriage is either real happiness, or perfect misery. 
As they cannot, like men, occasionally retreat from the storm, it well 
becomes them to use prudence and discretion in a matter whereon their 
comfort and well-being so absolutely depend. Should the following 
pages prove useful in rightly directing and informing the mind of any 
young woman, in imparting to her more sober and rational ideas of a 
state to which all look, with more or less of anxiety and desire; and in 
preparing her heart and affections, for a more devoted discharge of the 
sacred duties, too often, thoughtlessly undertaken by many, the writer 
will not regret that she has attempted to contribute, however feebly, 
to the rendering of her own sex as happy as it is lovely and amiable. 
It may be necessary to add, that the limits of an Essay, have obliged 
the omission altogether of some topics, and have, also, induced, in 
many parts, a very superficial treatment of others. 





Hail, wedded joy! thou fairest growth of all 

That bloom’d in Eden, or survived the Fall. 

Thy leaves, thy tragrance, thy flowers, and thy fruit, 
Though human lips wer€ dumb, and song were mute, 
Were cheap and precious still, whate’er the price, 
Save of lost innocence, or Paradise ; 

Thy leaves,—with love's immortal verdure green; 
Thy flowers,—the beauty of each marriage scene; 
Thy fragrance,—is the buds of nuptial bliss, 

The wife’s first smile,—the infant’s earliest kiss: 

Thy fruits,—why name the loveliest fruits on earth, 
A numerous offspring clustering round the hearth. 
Oh! might the exulting theme exalt my song, 

And the verse kindle as it flows along. 


Tue subject of the following pages has been sung by poets, 


eulogized by philosophers, and consecrated by the special ap- 
pointment and blessing of heaven. It carries with it the hopes 
and the hearts of men; it excites in them the tenderest and the 
sweetest affections of which they are susceptible; it affects their 
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breasts with the kindest feelings; and fills the pious mind with 
sentiments of holy friendship and religious duty. “ Marriage,” 
says the apostle, “is honourable in all,” and was instituted by 
God, in the time of man’s primitive innocency, as the means 
of his happiness and the perpetuity of his race. In every age, 
the wisdom of its institution has been felt and acknowledged. 
Mankind, by experience, has found that a state of celibacy and 
isolated selfishness, is a state of individual discomfort. Mar- 
riage does not restrict its influence to the individuals imme- 
diately concerned; it embraces a wide range of interests, and 
operates with sensible influence on the prosperity and well-being 
of the world in general; being intimately connected with the 
interests of nations, as well as with the happiness of individuals, 
“ Marriage,” says Jeremy Taylor, “is the mother of the world, 
and preserves kingdoms and fills cities, churches, and even 
heaven itself. It is that state of things to which God has de- 
signed the present constitution of the world. Marriage,” he 
adds, “hath in it, the labour of love, and the delicacies of 
friendship; the blessings of society, and the union of hands 
and hearts. It hath in it less of. beauty, but more of safety, 
than a single life; itis more merry, and more sad; it is fuller 
of joys, and fuller of sorrow; it is under more burdens, but is 
supported by the strength of love and charity; and these bur- 
dens are delightful.” Society is but a large family; and he 
will be the best member of it, who is the most regular and con- 
scientious in the discharge of his domestic duties. We are, in 
reality, only what we are at home. Here we feel and act with 
unconstrained liberty; and here our true temper and dispo- 
sition manifest themselves, when the restraints of public opinion 
and self-interest, have ceased to operate: in fact, it is here only, 
we shew ourselves what we really are. The good husband, 
the affectionate wife, the kind parent, the sincere friend, the bene- 
volent superior, cannot fail to be good neighbours, and loyal sub- 
jects. They will carry their principles into every situation, and 
there display their tendency and their excellency. On the other 
hand, they who are proud, haughty, and morose domestic tyrants, 
will be, in society, what they are at home, save when interest 








or fear awes them into better conduct. It is then a matter of 


deep and serious importance that the duties and obligations of 
our domestic relations should he accurately defined, and duly 
impressed, in all their solemn obligation, on our hearts and con- 
sciences: and where can this be done more effectually than in 
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the marriage state, from which all the other relations of man- 
kind flow? On a faithful discharge of these duties depend the 
prosperity and the welfare of present and future generations; 
for it is not our own happiness only, but that of others also, 
that is affected by our conduct in it; marriage being constituted 
with a view not merely to the reciprocal benefit of the two per- 
sons who agree to furm it, but exercising likewise a paramount 
influence on the manners and bappiness of society at large. 

In the following pages it is not proposed, as being incon- 
sistent with the limits of an Essay, to discuss the subject of 
Marriage in all its bearings; but we shall select for our pur- 
pose such portions of the subject, as appear most suitable to 
the end we have in view. 

Our first enquiry then shall be into the Design and divine 
Institution of marriage. There are, on this subject, two errors 
to be avoided—that which would degrade marriage into a 
merely civil contract; and that which undaly elevates it into 
a religious sacrament. The former error leaves its perpetuity, 
as a matter of interest, business, or convenience, dependent 
on the caprice of individuals. Such a view destroys, at once, 
its sacred nature, and its sacred obligations, and throws open 
the floodgate of human passions to riot in unrestrained indul- 
gence. It also does away with the indissolubility of the con- 
tract itself, and leaves the married pair at liberty to separate 
trom each other, with as little difficulty or regret as are felt by 
the brute creation. Woman is thus degraded down to the 
rank of a domestic animal, ministering either to the comforts, 
convenience, or wants of its sordid master. The practical in- 
conveniences and evils resulting from this view of marriage, 
are various and serious. How little pains will be taken to 
avoid with prudence, or to bear with christian meekness and 
submission, the trials of married life, when a mutual release 
from its duties and obligations can terminate them altogether? 
Is this not a bounty offered to vice, immorality, and domestic 
disunion? Let us also contemplate how seriously such a state 
of things must operate on the well-being and comforts of the 
innocent children, deprived of a father’s support, or a mother’s 
care. When we are assured that the situation in which we are 
placed is interminable except by death, we naturally make up 
our minds to bear its inconveniences with unrepining patience; 
or, we make those concessions, or adopt that line of conduct, 
which may conduce to the abatement of its discomfort. The 
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very effort so to act is virtue and happiness—Seriously to set 
about a remedy for present evil, is half its cure. Many families 
are now living in harmony and comfort produced by the very 
knowledge, that, in themselves, alone, was to be found the 
healing ointment, and soothing cordial for those wounds and 
heartburnings, which else, by indulgence, had grown oppres- 
sively painful, and ultimately incurable, Let marriage, how- 
ever, be considered only as a civil contract, and such efforts 
will no longer be made. Society will fall into disunion, dis- 
order, and crime; the evil and malignant passions of our de- 
praved nature will riot in uncontrolled licentiousness; and this 
world exhibit only one mass of misery and wretchedness. 

Whilst infidelity degrades, superstition unduly exalts, mar- 
riage into a sacrament. This is not a theological treatise, and 
we shall therefore forbear any controversial arguments on this 
point. 

We take a middle course, and define marriage a civil con- 
tract, established under religious sanctions, and by divine ap- 
pointment. The former part of our definition leaves the parties 
at liberty to form and make their own connexions; it commits 
to their own discretion, the time, circumstances, and propriety 
of their union. But when once made, and deliberately ratified, 
and publicly acknowledged, no earthly power has control over 
it, to annul, or to dissolve it, on grounds of mere convenience, 
caprice, or pleasure. Until the bond be sealed, we may alter 
its provisions or stipulations; we may relax or tighten its con- 
ditions, as may suit the views and interests of the contracting 
parties ;—but when once it is perfected and signed, it must re- 
main, ever after, unalterably obligatory. Marriage is not a 
contract between two parties only; there are others intimately 
connected in its stability and sacredness, Society, and the 
fruits of the union, are parties deeply implicated in its perpe- 
tuity and validity; and their interests are of solemn and im- 
portant weight. 

The design of marriage is to be inferred from the circum- 
stances of its institution—the perpetuity, and the happiness of 
the human race. It may scarcely be necessary to say that we 
exclude polygamy from our ideas of marriage. In savage na- 
tions, where the passions and the propensities of man meet un- 
restrained license, such a state of life, indeed, exists. Where 
also the religion of the crescent prevails, it offers the indul- 
gence of the crowded Harem to the sensual appetites of its de- 
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graded votaries. Unlike Christianity, the religion of Mahomet 
conciliates the support and the affections of its disciples by an 
unopposed gratification of their unhallowed desires, and by the 
prospects and promises of unbounded pleasures. 

But the very nature of marriage points out the propriety 
and necessity of its restriction. Wherever polygamy has pre- 
vailed, the higher and holier purposes of the marriage relation 
have been overlooked. The sexes have been degraded into the 
mere propagators of their species; and the moral and benevo- 
leut intentions of their union have been lost sight of. Whoever 
considers the Mosaic account of the institution of marriage, 
will perceive that the happiness and comfort of mankind ope- 
rated equally with the design of their propagation in the crea- 
tion of woman. 

The world was sad—the garden was a wild, 
And man a hermit was, till woman smiled. 











Man is a social and rational being, deriving his chief of 
earthly happiness from the delights of society, and the ex- 
pression of thought. His habits and his nature, therefore, alike 
proclaim that it is not good for him to be alone. It is the in- 
terchange of the charities and sympathies of life which gives to 
human existence its real and only value. Man in a state of 
solitude, or even isolated luxury and affluence, would be the 
most pitiable and miserable of creatures: 

In cheerless solitude, with none to bless, 
Unshared his joys—unsoftened his distress, 
Where he who feels the wound must pour its balm, 
And the grief-maddened heart itself must calm. 
And, like a wreck abandoned to the wave, 

Must float unwept, unpitied to the grave. 


Even in savage life the love of home tempers the ferocity 
of man’s nature; and its sweet sympathies impart to his ex- 
istence the only balm which can soothe his sorrow, or alle- 
viate his misfortunes. 

Happy is it for the afflicted sons and daughters of this world’s 
sorrow, that God has permitted to them such an alleviation of its 
manifold afflictions, This, like the hyssop of old, sweetens the 
waters of bitterness. It mitigates, where it cannot entirely re- 
move, the varied sorrows which so thickly grow in the path 
of life. 

Hail, nuptial bliss! man’s fall could not destroy 
Love’s first-born hope, life’s last extinguished joy ; 
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For though primeval innocence declined, 

Love, wedded love, remained to bless mankind. 








Of the motives by which both sexes are influenced in their 
hopes and desire of marriage, it must be confessed that few, 
comparatively, will bear strict enquiry, or receive full appro- 
bation. Selfishness, like folly, is, unfortunately, too often 
bound up in the heart of man; and whether this principle be 
gratified by the attainment of rank, the possession of property, 
or the acquisition of any other, merely human, good, the heart 
which thus exclusively aims at self-indulgence will, most pro- 
bably, have to weep over its own disappointment. For it must 
ever be remembered, that the realization of hope, is as fre- 
quently the realization of disappointment and vexation as of sa- 
tisfaction. 

Our very wishes give us not our wish. 
How distant oft the things we doat on most 
From that for which we doat, felicity! 

We as frequently mistake the object, as we do the means, 
of happiness. Marriage is the hope of many who can assign 
no definite reason or motive for its indulgence. It is a fairy. 
land; the land of promise; but in what consists its felicity, is, 
to most, an indistinct and unsettled point. That which all 
desire must, they thiak, be good; and general consent has 
pronounced it the happy, as well as “ the holy estate of ma. 
trimony.’ Where no other motive appears, it may be said | 
that it is an enviable condition of life, inasmuch as the insti- 
tutions and customs of society have invested matrimony with 
respect and consideration, and married persons with an im- 
portance not otherwise attributable to their rank and years. 
In this, the decisions of society are conformable to right rea- 
son, good feeling, and sound policy. It might be difficult to 
point out in what particulars society displays this homage and 
respect, but their reality is neither problematical, nor unrea- 
sonable. ‘To be the objects of this feeling is, doubtless, with- 
out any distinct consciousness in themselves of its existence, 
the ruling principle and motive of many—They sigh after dis- 
tinction and respect, and marriage confers them without re- 
ference to merit, or character. 

With many marriage is liberty: it has, indeed, bonds; but 
universal consent has’ pronounced them “ silken.” To a cer- 
tain degree, marriage is freedom; but it is often, on the female 
side, at least, servitude of the most degrading and mortifying 
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nature. The restraints of home, and the watchful jealousy of 
the parental roof, are wounding, degrading, and irksome to the 
self-conceit, and pride, and folly of youth. Arrived, as they 
think, at years of maturity and discretion, they can no longer 
bear the vigilant eye of parental superintendence. To such 
persons, a home of their own, in which they may act for them- 
selves, and display, without control, their vanity and self-will; 
in which they may tyrannize over domestics, and surpass their 
parents in splendour, and their neighbours in extravagance, 
is an enviable distinction, and a most important acquisition. 

An establishment in life, is an object of intense desire to all, 
who have left the nursery: but early marriage is a serious evil. 
We every day see boys and girls at the head of families who 
want discretion to direct themselves. No wonder that families 
are ill governed, children ill managed, and affairs ill directed, 
when the helm is entrusted to unskilful or inexperienced hands. 
Is it possible that wives of sixteen, or eighteen years of age, 
should have discretion, and prudence, and wisdom, to manage 
households, govern servants, and train up children in piety, 
knowledge, and temper? A settlement in life, however, offers 
an immediate exaltation in public opinion, independent of moral 
worth, prudent discretion, or virtuous conduct, It is a rank ob- 
tained without exertion, and preserved, too often, independent 
of virtue. 

We have yet to mention one, too often, the chief induce- 
ment to marriage—mercenary considerations. How often is 
the decrepitude of age with a large estate, and a handsome settle- 
ment, preferred to the manly vigour of youth, and to virtuous 
conduct, when unconnected with a weighty purse? how fre- 
quently is the titled libertine a more favoured lover than the 
virtuous commoner? nay, have we not, in our own day, seen 
the glittering of a coronet, by its false glare rendering obscure 
the odiousness of mental imbecility and depraved passions, 
where assosiated with high rank and ample fortune? 

Could human eyes weep blood, or angels’ tears 

For human error, stain their sinless sphere, 

*Twere, sure, to see affection bought and sold, 

Just as the filthy market price of gold. 
If the distinctions of rank, or the adventitious circumstances 
of fortune, could shut out the oppressive cares of life; if the 
pride and pomp of worldly distinction could lull the pains of 
disease; if the splendour of high life could shed one gleam of 
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hope over a dying pillow, or dispel the gloom which broods 
over the house appointed for all living; if, in fact, human 
calamity and suffering could be averted by the sacrifice of 
feeling, affection, and honour, at the shrine of human vanity 
and greatness; then, indeed, we might extend forgiveness to 
the guilty trafficker. 

Less criminal, only because less selfish and mercenary, 
though equally foolish, is the importance attached, by many, 
to personal charms. Sickness, we know, will dim the lustre 
of the brightest eye, and wither the loveliest lower. The hue 
of health and the bloom of youthful vigour will alike fade before 
the noxious breath of sickness and disease. The verdure of 
spring, and the gaiety of summer must be succeeded by less 
pleasing seasons; though each season, to a pious and well re- 
culated mind, offers its appropriate charms. If the flowers of 
spring and the fruits of summer cannot continue in unfading 
beauty and richness, so neither can the graces of beauty and 
the loveliness of youth. 














Behold, fond man! 
See here thy pictured life! pass some few years, 
Thy flowery spring, thy summer’s ardent strength, 
Thy sober autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding winter comes at last, 
And shuts the scene. Ah, whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness! those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness! 


But it may be asked, are we then to woo poverty, and to wed 
deformity? by no means. We do not disparage rank, and 
wealth, and beauty, and outward grace; we allow them to be 
valuable, and even desirable blessings; but we pronounced 
them to be, of themselves, unconnected with those gifts and 
graces which no adversity can destroy, nor lapse of time cor- 
rupt, unsatisfying even in health, and most miserable com- 
forters in sickness and death. We are not such stoics as to 
exclude all reference to personal appearance, or pecuniary cir- 
cumstances; we give them their full weight in our decision; 
and that weight is by no means trifling—but, after all, we con- 
sider these things as of very inferior and secondary moment. 
Were we to live always, or even generally, in public; were the 
ball-room our résidence, and the scene of our daily ditties; 
were we to be happy, only in proportion as we are admired and 
VOL. XXIV. Ss. 1. z 
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flattered; then, indeed, we might be justified in eur ewn con- 
science, and in the opinion of the world, for expending all our 
care and concern on the dazzling pomps and vanities of life, and 
for making them the chief objects of our solicitude in our ma- 
trimonial alliances. But let us seriously enquire, how far does 
truth justify such a supposition? do not the sober and important 
duties which attach to us as wives and parents require of us to 
renounce, to a very considerable extent, the giddy pleasures, and 
the tumultuous joys of public life? As rational beings, as heads 
of families, as persons pledged to the performance of important 
and solemn duties, nome ought to be the centre to which our 
thoughts, our affections, and our desires, should turn. Home is 
the seat vf man’s truest pleasure, as it is the sphere of his most 
important duties. The qualities which shed their kindliest in- 
fluence over the domestic circle, 

Where all the tumult of a guilty world, 

Tost by ungenerous passions, sinks away, 








are those which alone should attract the esteem, and eonciliate 
the regard, and secure the affection, of a rational and a sober- 
minded man. He who selects a fellow traveller for a long and 
dangerous journey, where he hourly expects to meet with in- 
convenience and difficulty; and in which the advice and the 
sympathy of his assosiates, are daily needed, will assuredly be 
careful to select a companion whose temper, and character are of 
that texture to afford him the consolation, and the support his 
situation may require. Just so it is in life. An amiable tem- 
per, sound judgment, good sense, a well-informed mind, correct 
taste, united with the lighter accomplishments of a well-educated 
woman, blended with mildness of manner, and gentleness of 
heart; these are the substantial qualities which cannot fail to 
win the affection and secure the heart. These constitute the 
essential qualities 
Of fellowship, fit to participate 
All rational delight. 

Add to these the gifts of fortune, and then the most boundless 
wishes of the largest mind, must receive their complete gratili- 
cation and fulfilment; but without the more enduring qualities 
of heart and mind, the favourites of fortune cannot enjoy hap- 
piness themselves, nor confer it on others. 


(To be continued. ) 
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SCENES IN THE EAST, 











(Continued from page 213.) 


THE ROUDBAR CHIEF. 

Tavs lay Zala, without moving, without uttering a sound 
to man, while a universal silence prevailed again: for even 
the caged birds had suddenly suppressed their ravening yells. 
The pause was dreadful—A hand grasped the wrist of his 
right arm.—The start of his soul, at that moment, from the 
expected immediate violence with which it was to be rent from 
its young tenement of mortal life, surprised himselfi— He had 
brunted the bristled front of war, and smiled in the danger; 
he had bled with wounds, supposed welling from his heart, 
and he then even exulted in the near prospect of closing his 
eyes for ever on the field of his glory.—But now, was he turned 
coward?—No! he recoiled from the wanton spilling of his life. 
He shrank from the mangling knife of murder; from the hor- 
rible, living sepulchres, of furious carrion birds!—But the 
brave spirit still disdained to ask for any mercy of his enemy, 
to shew any human weakness by one unavailing struggle 
against his remorseless fate—hence, nothing but renewals of 
indignities, and fresh preparations for his tortures, he knew, 
could now be intended; and, without raising his eye-lids, or 


flinching a muscle, he submitted to the silent proceedings of 


the person who had touched him; and who, he guessed, must 
be the same who had announced the hideous process of the 
sacrifice, from the baleony.—Zala, however, soon found his 
wrist perfectly unloosed from its bond; the other too, was spee- 
dily freed; then his ancles; and finally, his body, and his brow. 
When the last shackle was taken away, ihe prince, almost un- 
consciously, looked up on the man he believed the beginner 
of his fearful execution. But he beheld a face, whence the 
dark veil had been pulled aside, regarding him, not with the 
ruffian aspect of a williag murderer.—It was troubled and 
eager, but compassion was its most dominant expression —He 
gently bade the prince rise, and leaned forward his arm to 
assist him; for Zala was stiffened by his strained position 
while fettered—The yet expecting victim, obeyed: and the man 
proceeded in a lowered voice.—“ Follow me; and, if something 
blacker than darkness do not oppose us, I will restore you 
to liberty —But follow me in silence.” 
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When Zala, alike amazed, and grateful to heaven for this 
change, moved in glad obedience, he saw that his preserver 
had probably quieted the birds, by having turned the opaque 
side of each cage towards him.—But as to how he had descended 
from the balcony into the dungeon, he could give no enquiring 
thought; neither of how the other men had entered, and dis- 
appeared.—No way of egress, was visible-—And the man, his 
present conductor, to his astonishment, walked direct towards 
the apparently-smooth wall of solid rock, immediately under 
the balcony. But there, one touch of his foot against it, made 
a vast cube of the polished surface start inwards, on noiseless 
hinges. A passage appeared beyond; into which the twain en- 
tered.—The stone-door closed behind them, as stilly as it had 
opened.—The passage ran not long ere it reached a point where 
two others diverged from it. One ascended, the other descended. 
The latter was taken by the man, and Zala followed.—The for- 
mer quickened his steps to such a flight down the declivity, 
his companion thought, in pursuing him, he had never ran 
more swiftly after the fleetest antelope.—And here, he had of- 
ten to follow by ear alone; for excepting a chance ray now 
and then, through a fissure in the mountain, the whole scene 
was dark.—At length the descent became narrower, and pre- 
cipitous: his feet found it cut into steps. When arrived at 
the lowest, the man pulled open, inwards, another stone door. 
Then with a spring of joy, as if born to new life, Zala beheld 
the free light of the sky, and the green branches of the trees. 
“+ Come forth,” said the man. Zala was at his side in a mo- 
ment.—And looking forwards, and around, and above him, he 
beheld himself amongst the southern bases of the Roudbar 
mountains; and where the fortress of Almont, their tyrant’s im- 
preguable citadel, crowned the pinnacle of one, like a blood- 
stained crest!—Just before him, through the long ravine of a 
dry torrent-course, he could descry the distant towers of Rhey ; 
reposing, indeed, under the shadow of its sculptured heights, 
even in the brightness of its own commemorated glories, and 
in the light of the full-orbed moon. 

“There!” cried his deliverer, “ behold your honoured home! 
the city of your father! the great king, whose life is justice; 
and whose memory, will be as the sun, to his posterity !— 
Prince—you go to him! you go, to dwell with the virtuous, 
and the happy!—Oh, when you rule there, remember mercy 
to erring man!—Forget net to feed those who want; least they 
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seize fiercely, for their need—Remember with pity, the captive 
taken in warfare; and the prisoner, crying in his dungeon.— 
And, when any reprobated wretch, from this region of fatal 
darkness, meets the vanquishing sword of your outraged people; 
forget not to spare, when you can spare, the poor misled 
victim of delusion!—Oh, remember io that hour, that Sadok, 
the son of Cheuban, bas saved your life, and now sets you 
free !” 

The prince snatched his preserver’s hand in dumb gratitude, 
for he was speechless with surprise—Sadok rapidly coutinued— 
« Observe; yonder is a horse!—the moment I knew your doom, 
I made these preparations to avert it—Mount insiantly; and let 
not the echoes of Almont hear its footsteps, till yon cliffs of 
Rhey rebound the sound!”—* My benefactor! my brother!’ 
exclaimed the prince, forcing his wonder-sealed lips to speak.— 
“ My fellow man!” cricd the young chief, mournfully; “ my 
brother! when we meet beyond those opening skies!—The gate 
for me, 1 see!—Till then, farewell.—Away!” Zala had vaulted 
on to the back of the fleet animal, in obedience to his preserver, 
while he spoke; and Sadok, with his own last word, giving 
the sagacious creature a slight touch with his well-known hand, 
it darted at once, like an arrow from a bow, down the ravine — 
Zala turned his head, to cast at least another parting, grateful 
look, towards his benefactor, but Sadok was no longer to be 
seen.— Neither could he perceive any mark, by which he might 
hereafier distinguish the spot whence they had emerged. 

But how shall I tell the sequel of my story?—Zala arrived 
safe at his home.—A word, explained his absence: a word, told 
his dangers, and his escape. He was pressed in his father’s 
arms; clasped to his mother’s heart; and felt the trembling 
cheek of his beloved Laroneide, again and again wet with appre- 
hensive, or grateful tears, as he pressed his now happy lips, 
to its tender, smiling softness.—“ And we shall seek this ge- 
nerous Sadok, in his mountains,” said she, “and love him as 
a brother.—Will he not make peace between his cruel father, 
and our people?”—And he did make peace !—But how ?—It was 
the peace of death. 

Ere the sun rose, and set again, after the return of Zala, 
a sealed casket was found in the prince’s chamber.—No one 
could say who brought it, or by whum it was placed there, 
but it bore a label addressed to Zala—He opened it; and the 
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lifeless head of Sadok, separated from its bedy evidently by 
the stroke of a scymetar, lay before him!—Its manly features 
were lividly pale, and in many parts stained with blood, but 
a heavenly serenity reigned over them all. On the mangled 
wound of the neck, appeared a slip of written parchment.— 
The words were these. 

“So does the lord of the mountains, the ruler of the stars, 
and the dispenser of fate to all beneath them, treat al], who 
pass between him and his judgments !—Sadok, this traitor son, 
who was to have been heir to his might, has thus received 
his mede, for daring to. give life, when the sacred mouth had 
pronounced death! Zala!—Haluka!—Behold, then, your de- 
termined doom! Chouban descends, with seven worthier sons 
of his race, and the whole of his people, clothed in the whirl- 
wind, and armed with the spears of the clouds, to sweep ye, 
and your cities, and your nation, from the earth!” 

And many were the chiefs, and the strong holds, and the 
valiant people, that were swept from the earth, ere that moov 
waned.—But what were their names?—Not Zala, whose tears 
flowed over the blood-closed eyes of Sadok, as a man weeps 
for his brother ;—not Haluko, whose sword repelled the deadly 
reaping-hooks, of his monstrous, parental murderer !—It was 
Chouban, and his assassin sons, and their ruthless followers, 
who fell before the armed justice of Haluko, and his people.— 
But Zala remembered the last words of Sadok, and proclaimed 
mercy to all who revered his virtues—A remnant threw them- 
selves on their knees, and cried aloud—*“ Receive us! we would 
have been his followers! But his father, the apostate of heaven 
and earth, became his executioner—and we were lost!” 

Shall not the narrator close the scene over the rest?—Must 
it be revealed, that Chouban, on hearing this, and seeing his 
whole host before him, in death, or in captivity, tore his black 
beard; and, calling down curses on the living spirit of his 
murdered son, for having spared his future conqueror !—dashed 
forward to the brink of the precipice on which he was stand- 
ing, a prisoner between two brave warriors of Rhey; and 
throwing himself headlong, while he struck from rock to rock, 
the echoes continued to reverberate his wrathful imprecations, 
long after the voice, which uttered them, was no more? 

So, concludes my tale. D. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE HAUNTED MINE. 

A forest Cale, 
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** What joys are the life of a hunter surrounding, 

For whom foams so richly the cup of delight? 

With rifle and horn through the broad forest bounding, 

Or stretched in the shade by the streamlet so bright. 

How glorious to see the fleet stag vainly flying, 

The hound in the wild wood, the hawk in the air, 

The pastime of princes, all others outvying, 

What sport upon earth with the chase can compare? 
Yo! ho! tra, la! le!” 


Tue bright sun, glancing through the waving branches of 
the trees, chequered the forest path with golden light, threw a 
strong illumination upon wild fantastic rocks, which reared their 
hare peaks amid the umbrageous foliage, and played upon the 
sparkling waters of a clear stream, as it ran brawling along, 
sometimes washing the antique roots of gigantic oaks, at others, 
flinging its white foam in fairy cascades, qr spreading into 
silent pools, ere it stole beneath the overhanging osiers, and 
hid its limpid current deep in the recesses of the lonely wood. 
The joyous matin of the birds had ceased, but the forest was 
animated by the chirp and twitter of the feathered tribe, the glad 
buz of innumerable insects, and the rustling of the four-footed 
leverets of the glade through bush and brake. 

Delighted to escape from his high stool in his father’s count- 
ing-house at Frankfort, Hermen Sellner thought that he had 
travelled far enough in search of the rural repose which had 
been recommended by the renowned Doctor Hotze, as the only 
means of restoring his declining health. The invalid looked 
round in the anxious hope of descrying some human habitation; 
heguiled, by the beauty of the scenery, from his original intention 
of penetrating as far as the village of Waldensen. A few steps 
farther onwards, the voices of domestic animals attracted his 
attention, and he came suddenly upon the forst hans, a mean 
and dilapidated tenement, which peeped from beneath the trees : 
a bush over the porch indicated that it was open for the re- 
ception of strangers; but there was something so painfully re- 


volting in the appearance of an old man who sate on a log of 


wood at the door, furbishing a rusty rifle, that the horseman 
paused: indeed, so dark, sinister, and suspicious, was the coun- 
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tenance of this person, that Herman, who was suffering under 
a nervous disease, would have relinquished his laiel y-furmed 
design of asking a lodging, but that, at the moment of his re. 
solve to continue his journey, an angel-face glanced from an 
upper window; the view was only for an instant, but ove glimpse 
of the bright sunny curls, the radiant blue eyes, the brow of 
snow, and the dimpled mouth of the beautiful vision, sufficed to 
chain the traveller to the spot; and alighting, he received a 
surly welcome from the forester; who motioned him to enter an 
inner room, while a half-cluthed urchin, whose patched gar- 
ments were only fitted for summer wear, led his horse to a 
shed which served for a stable. Every thing about the place 
manifested the struggles of some active spirit against ihe most 
squalid poveriy ; the house, though ruimous, was clean; and 
Herman thought that he could discover the weak endeavours of 
a delicaie female hand to preserve order in the midst of de- 
solation. A few flowers bloomed in pots; a wild vine was care- 
fully trained across the broken lattice; and a pewter platter or 
two, amoung the wooden trenchers, shone like silver, 

When the young hostler had groomed the horse to the utmost of 
his ability, he placed a coarse and frugal meal before his guest. 
Notwithstanding the hunger produced byjhis ride, the squeamish 
appetite of Herman could not relish a mess of stewed cabbage 
and goai’s-inilk cheese; enquiring if there was nothing better 
to be had, the boy, with a sly smile, said, that perhaps the 
gentleman would prefer a mutton-collop, ‘ though,” added he, 
with a broader grin, “ the forest sheep acquire a queer taste, 
rather too strung for some folks, and the meat may be darker 
than that you get in town.” Vanishing with this speech, he 
presently re-entered, bearing a savoury dish, which, from its 
flavour, our traveller shrewdly guessed was composed of more 
dainty flesh than the animal which had been named could afford; 
a pitcher of indifferent wine closed the repast; and, during its 
continuance, Herman entered into conversation with his young 
attendant, asking sundry questions respecting the cottage, and 
its inmates, ‘ Ah! sir,” said the boy, * this used to be a grand 
place in the old Lord de Wenebourgh’s time; he gave it to my 
grandfather, who saved his life once in hunting the stag, and 
both he and my father were chief rangers; father lost that place 
through the villany of the bailiff, as I have heard tell; and 
our young lord has been puisoned againsthim. Poor Guttiried’s 
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gone, that used to be the life of the forest; so there is only 
my mother and me left now.” “ Is then there is no female in- 
habitant of this house except your mother?” enquired Herman, 
anxiously, “ Oh, yes,” replied the communicative attendant, 
“ there is Magdalena.”—=“ Is she your sister?”—** No, but I love 
her as well, every body loves her, and she is like a sister too, 
only Gottfried did not think so. But, hush! we must not speak 
of him. Poor fellow! no one cares to talk of him now; and my 
father declares, that if ever he attempts to shew his face in the 
forest, he’ll shoot him as he would a kite or a carrion-crow. 
Those were rare days that I have heard my mother talk of, 
when Gottfried and my father held places in the Count’s service, 
but that’s all over; and all is laid to Gottfried’s door; he bears 
the blame.” Herman was about to enquire farther into the 
delinquent’s history, but his attention was suddenly diverted 
by a voice from without. Drawing near to the lattice he saw 
his host standing in a cringing attitude, before a young man of 
a noble and commanding appearance, clad in the green dress of 
a chasseur. 

“What!” exclaimed the stranger, “ you old villain! do you 
deny the fact? why, the very atmosphere around you is im- 
pregnated with the steam of venison, By St. Hildebrand, the 
moon never glimpsed upon a more audacious deer-stealer. 
Last night, but that my bullet glanced against a tree, I had re- 
warded thee for all the gallant bucks that have bled beneath 
thy murderous knife.” —“ An’ it please your excellency,”’ returned 
the accused, “I am abused in this matter: may the fiend’s 
malison light upon me, if I stirred from my poor hut the live- 
long night; and as to venison, these lank jaws of mine have not 
known the taste of meat since your highness vouchsafed us the 
fragments of the wild-boar feast. Travellers are starved away 
from my door.”—*‘* Knave,” rejoined the chasseur, “thou hast 
gorged thyself, and fattened all thy customers with the rud- 
diest haunches that ever graced the banquet of a king; but there 
shall be an end of this; beware how ihou dost provoke my 
vengeance. The very next offence, I'll drive thee, with dog- 
whips, from the forest, or hunt thee through the district with 
my hounds.”—“ Nay, but your excellency,” returned the 
poacher, “it is hard that I should suffer for the deeds of others: 
inflict the severest penalty of the old forest law, if ever you find 
Christian Altman pursuing forbidden sport.”—“ Now the saints 
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grant me patience,” exclaimed the chasseur, raising his voice 
and catching up the rifle which lay upon the log of wood beside 
him.—* Confess all thy villany, or, by the blessed Lord! [jj 
send thee unshrived to the realm that gapes for thee.” Thus 
speaking, he aimed a blow, with the butt-end of the fowling- 
piece, at Altman’s head. Herman was in the act of springing 
through the window to prevent the bloodshed which he feared 
would ensue, but the stroke was arrested ere it fell; Magda- 
lena bent her fair face from an upper lattice, which, in conse- 
quence of the irregularity of the building, was visible from the 
apartment occupied by the traveller ; the moment that the chas- 
seur caught a glimpse of the lovely girl, he dismissed all traces 
of anger, doffed his cap gallantly, and, placing himself imme- 
diately beneath her window, began to converse in a soft low 
tone: so gently, indeed, that the words were lost to Herman; 
but his gestures were those of mild entreaty; and it was evi- 
dent that he employed all his rhetoric to prevail upon Magda- 
lena, to come down and walk with him through the forest. 
She, however, was inexorable, yet she smiled sweetly upon 
him, as she shook her bright tresses in denial of his suit. 
Christian Altman had never, apparently, felt much alarm at 
the chasseur’s threats, but when he turned to speak with Mag- 
dalena, the forester, unaware that Herman’s eye was upon 
him, cast malignant scowls towards the imperious youth, 
on whom he had so lately fawned with abject servility. Mag- 
dalena did not remain long at the lattice; it was evident that 
those loud menaces, uttered in her hearing, were only intended 
to draw her from her retreat, and having succeeded in restoring 
a calm, she cast a conscious look upon the noble sujpliant, and 
retired. The cavalier lingered for a considerable time afier she 
had withdrawn, aod flinging a rix dollar at the feet of Altman, 
he bade him be honesi; and then departed. Herman being now 
sufficiently recruited from the fatigues of his journey, wandered 
into the furest, which was beautifully diversified, in some places 
opening into patches of green sward, shaded by maple and 
linden trees, from whence long vistas, canopied by the spreading 
boughs of oak and elm, Jed into deeper recesses ; in oiher parts, 
thick, gloomy, and almost impenetrable; or forming wild ra- 
vines, where a waste of ragged rocks, crowned with the pine, 
gave an air of savage grandeur to the scene. While thus stray- 
ing whither fancy led, Herman tovk care not to proceed to any 
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considerable distance from the cottage, being anxious to obtain 
a full view of Magdalena, and thinking that she might be in- 
duced to come forth, if the chances of encountering ihe stranger 
were lessened. He was not deceived in this expectation ; 
bounding like a fawn, the fair girl entered the wild wood, 
assisting little Frity to gather fuel for household consumption. 
Nothing but the surpassing beauty of her countenance could ex- 
ceed the grace and elegance of her form; and Herman mar- 
velled to see a creature so superior even to many of the loveliest 
of her sex, domesticated with mean, not to say, dishonest 
peasants. She approached the spot where he sate concealed; 
he arose and accosted her respectfully. Magdalena replied 
with much courtesy, and a short conversation ensued; but 
feigning to have employment within, she soon returned to the 
house, leaving Herman enchanted with the modest sweetness 
of her manners. He would almost have fancied her a being of 
no mortal mould, a gentle spirit, etherial as air, haunting the 
green and silent glade; but Frity, who was at hand, satisfied 
him that the object of his admiration was a child of earth. 
Magdalena’s history was sufficiently romantic to have created a 
strong interest in a bosom less susceptible of sympathetic feel- 
ings than that of the amiable traveller. Her father, Captain 
Wolkenhoar, a younger brother of a noble family, had offended 
his relatives, by an imprudent marriage with a person of low 
birth. Oppressed by the relentless persecution of those haughty 
kinsmen, baffled in every attempt to repair his ruined fortunes, 
and rendered desperate by repeated disappointments, he joined 
a faction adverse to the reigning government, and, the conspi- 
racy being discovered, incurred a sentence of banishment; 
hardly escaping the severer doom which awaited his associates. 
The path of the exile lay through the forest of Waldensen, and 
subdued by the anxiety of his mind, and the hardships to which 
he had been exposed, before he could reach its confines; he was 
seized by fever and delirium; the hapless companion of his ad- 
versity gladly obtained for him the shelter of Altman’s cottage. 
Along and dangerous illness ensued, which terminated in the 
total loss of the use of his limbs. Thus disabled from making 
farther exertion, the low state of his finances compelled him to 
become a resident in the wilderness, whither chance had di- 
rected his wandering steps. Unfortunately, the old Count de 
Wernebourg had quitted this earthly scene previous to the 
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arrival of the exile’s family, bequeathing his property to a 
grandson, then a mere child, under the guardianship of his 
widowed mother, who resided with her own relations in a dist- 
ant part of the country. 

After the lapse of a few years, the partner of Wolkenhoar’s 
afflictions died, and Magdalena became the sole consolation of 
her bereaved father. An infant at the period of his disgrace, she 
had never passed the boundaries of the forest; and as she grew 
into girlhood, the profits of her needle supplied the means of ex- 
istence; and but for the exemplary industry of the indefatigable 
girl, and the charity of the Altmans, then fast sinking into po- 
verty, through the misconduct of the old forester, and the dis. 
solute habits of his eldest son, the forlorn exile must have pe- 
rished in the most abject misery. He died when Magdalena 
had attiined her sixteenth year; and, too grateful for the sup- 
port which her father had received to abandon those who had 
given him shelter, she cheerfully offered to assist Gertrude Alt- 
man in her domestic affairs; and, though shy of shewing her- 
self tothe few customers who demanded hospitality at the ob- 
scure spot in which the forester had fixed his abode, was the 
prop and support of the house. 

From the disjointed narrative of Frity, Herman learned that, 
previous to the arrival of Count Ernest de Wernebourg, who 
had only lately taken possession of his estates, the Altman’s, 
though dismissed from the appointments which they held in the 
family, drew their chief subsistence from the forest; but that 
now, owing to their audacious infractions of the law, it was 
both difficult and dangerous to pursue the midnight chase. He 
gathered also, that Gottfried, even more unprincipled than his 
father, had, when compelled to fly the country, robbed old Alt- 
man of his little store of hoarded gold. “ Ah!” cried the boy, 
“ Magdalena often tried to persuade my brother to give up his 
dishonest pursuits, and to work at some farm, until he should 
be able to take a little land of his own; and, but for my mother 
and me, I am sure, she would have left the forest long ago, 
though she has no place to go to, poor thing. It would break 
my mother’s heart to lose her, for she still weeps after Gottfried, 
and still hopes, though she dare not tell Magdalena so, that he 
will return and gain her consent at last to be his wife! 
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MACDONALD’S COTTAGE, 


—_— 
(Continued from page 209.) 

Ir ever a true blessing fell from human lips, it was that 
which Miss Jeanie prayed upon Macilonald’s head, as his de- 
parting steps were ready to pass, for the last time, her cot- 
tage-door. 

At his earnest request, Miss Jeanie had forborne to accom. 
pany Macdonald to the end of the glen; her feet would have 
failed her, even if she had attempted it; and sinking feebly on 
the bench at the door, she received, more dead than alive, the 
parting kiss and blessing of Macdonald. 

He hurried on, tears gushing from his eyes like a child; nor 
until he reached the last sweep of the glen, did he turn round to 
take a farewell look of his cottage, and to wave his hand to 
Miss Jeanie, who still sat, or rather lay, where he had left her, 

Her eyes had fixedly followed the dear steps that were leav- 
ing her for ever; and as the receding figure disappeared, she 
burst forth in agony—* Ah weel, Glenquair! mony a braw 
Macdonald hae ye seen the last 0’; bit nane to compare wi’ him 
that’s awa the dae! lang did our race flourish like the stately 
rowan tree; bit they’re pu’ed, they’re pu’ed, an’ the auld name 
o’ Macdonald wull sune be heard in Glenquair nae mair.”’ 

At the neighbouring post-town, Macdonald parted with San- 
dy Brown, who had carried his portmanteau thither. Sandy 
put on a very doleful face as he pulled off his bonnet to bid 
Glenquair farewell; but a handful of silver, and a kind good- 
by from Macdonald, restored, in an instant, the cheerful look 
of Sandy’s merry eyes, and made his freckled cheek colour as 
brightly as his curly red locks. 

Macdonald laded him back with a cargo of tea and sugar 
for Miss Jeanie, and a few lines bidding her not spare them; 
as whatever place or situation he was appointed to, she should 
share with him the emolument. He knew the present would 
be acceptable at the cottage; as poor Miss Jeanie’s only dis- 
sipation was now and then a dish of strong tea. 

He had given Miss Jeanie thirty pounds, and left her free 
and uncontroled mistress of the cottage and the produce of his 
little farm, taking care to procure for her, before he went away, 
such articles of furniture as he thought would make her more 
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comfortable than their hitherto straitened circumstances had al- 
lowed. 

Sandy Brown saw him mounted, and fairly out of the village 
before he returned to Glenquair. And Macdonald, as he parted 
with his old master, the minister, shook the last hand that would 
grasp his as a lang kent friend for many a day to come. 

He had delightful weather for his journey; and towards the 
evening of the fourth day he arrived in Edinburgh. Maria 
was there! O, how Macdonald’s heart beat as he traversed 
the streets, and fancied every well-dressed female he saw to 
be Maria. They approached, and the throb of lovers, meeting, 
sunk into disappointment. He reached the inn without an 
eye answering his; or a look that would not as soon have 
been bestowed on a dog as on a man. All were Strangers to 
him ; and Macdonald, in the midst of the crowded streets, felt 
much more solitary, than when hunting, alone, the game upon 
the bleak moors of Benvorlach. 

When he had refreshed himself a little, he went out again 
into the streets; and having asked the landlord, was told to en- 
quire of the caddies for any place he wished to be directed to. 

Macdonald had but one question to ask, one place to find 
out, of all the multitude of Edinburgh. “ Where did Graeme 
of Ara live?” 

He applied for that purpose to a decent-looking man, whose 
flapped hat and leathern belts shewed he was one of the nu- 
merous fraternity of caddies. 

“« Nae far aff, sir,” said the man, getting off his bench, “ just 
at the turn o’ Castle-street.” 

‘© Thank you,” said Macdonald, giving the man a trifle of 
silver; who appeared as if he waited instructions: “I do not 
want any-thing more; at the turn of the first street, you say?” 

«No, sir,” answered the caddy thankfully bowing, “the 
second aff turn; the first door on your richt han’ ye’ll see Mr. 
Greme’s name. I’m muckle obleeged te ye, sir; it’ ye hae ony 
errans te gaug, my name is Angus Mackay, an’ I’ll de my 
best to please ye.” 

«“ Thank you,” again said Macdonald; “ if I am at any time 
in Edinburgh, and want a messenger, I shall employ you;” 
and he left the caddy thanking and booing. 

-A lover, and an unfortunate lover only, can imagine what 
Macdonald felt as he approached the house, and saw the door 
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that was all now betwixt him and the presence of Maria. A 
thousand conflicting emotions crowded through his breast, and, 
at times, he almost determined to rush immediately to her sight, 
and implore her, by their past vows, to preserve her faith, and be 
as constant to him as he was to her. He had come to Edinburgh, 
resolved to see her; and to know from Ara if the patronage his 
uncle held out to him, would make anything in his favor; for a 
‘voice at his heart still said “Maria loves you.” While he was 
thus agitated and irresolute, an empty coach drove past him and 
stopped at Mr. Greeme’s door; Macdonald instantly recognized 
the Ara liveries, and pulling his hat down on his face, he re- 
tired a few steps, and then turned in the anxious hope of seeing 
Maria. 

The twilight was considerably fallen, and the objects in the 
street already dusky and undistinguishable. The lamps were 
lighted, and between them and the last glimmering shades of 
day, Macdonald, without being perceived by carelesseye, could 
discern the company that went into Ara’s carriage.—First, Ara 
handed an elderly lady and a young one in. Macdonald saw 
them for an instant; but the next, he saw nothing but Maria, 
who advanced from’ the house, leaning on a genteel-looking 
yeung man’s-arm. While the first’ party were getting in, 
Maria and her companion stood a few minutes on the steps; 
and Macdonald’s enchanted eyes gazed with a mixture of agony 
and rapture on the beauteous creature he was commanded to 
resign. 

Maria’s companion, as she stepped into the carriage, respect- 
fully put his arm to her waist to assist her. Macdonald, in a 
transport of jealous rage, half lifted his arm to knock the 
daring intruder down: it was needless; the gentleman sprang 
into the carriage, and putting his head out at the window, called 
to the coachman, “'To the Theatre.” The footman sprang up 
behind, and the carriage wheeled rapidly away. 

Macdonald eagerly followed it; but incommoded by the foot- 
passengers, he lost sight of Ara’s carriage amid the crowd of 
them that stood at the theatre-door; and ignorant of the way, 
he was hurried along in the concourse of people that were rush- 
ing to the pit. 

Although never in a theatre before, he had a perfect know- 
ledge of one from books, and instantly looked to the boxes in 
search of Maria. 
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In a moment or two after himself, she entered along with her 
party, and still supported by the young man. “ Can she love 
him?” thought Macdonald, and a cold thrill of new-awakened 
alarm ran through his bursting heart; his eyes never left them 
for a moment; and Walter Greme’s devotion was visible to an 
indifferent eye; how much then did it distract Macdonald? The 
celebrated Mrs. Siddons performed that evening, it being her first 
appearance that season. Macdonald had long wished to see her, 
but now when she was before his eyes in the full glory of Lady 
Macbeth, he neither saw nor heard her, nor noticed the scenery, 
nor the audience, except Maria and her devoted companion. She 
sat on the second row back; and her fair blush-rose cheek grew 
damask at times, as she turned from the glowing language of 
Walter Greme. “ He is talking love!” exclaimed the tortured 
heart of Macdonald. ‘Oh God! Maria! do you hear him! do 
you then forget me?” He watched every look, every move- 
ment; a double power of sight seemed to be given him; his 
eyes pierced into the very face of Maria, until he fancied every 
feature came close to his gaze. 

At least she was not so gay as when at Ara castle; the po- 
lished cheek showed seldomer its dimple; and the sweet lips 
smiled but pensively, and sometimes mournfully. 

“ It was different in the craigs of Glenquair,” thought Mac- 
donald, with a deep-remembering sigh; ‘I was heard with 
gayer smile; but if she has forsaken that first-won heart, she 
cannot love again, without thinking on the broken vows she once 
so tenderly plighted.” 

At the end of the play, the only party Macdonald had eyes for, 
rose with a movement of departure: quick as lightning, Mae- 
donald started from his seat, and unmindful of the angry 
exclamations of. his neighbours, forced his way by dint of 
of manual labour past the crowded benches. He asked, at the 
door, the box-entrance, and hastily turning the corner, he reach- 
ed. the piazzas just as Ara’s-coach drew up, and Ara himself 
was standing with a lady on each arm under the porch. Mac- 
donall had no longer a wish for concealment; he pressed for- 
ward; and although he took off his hat to Ara in passing, he 
stopped not until he stood right before Maria. 

“ Miss Graeme—pardon this intrusion.” His voice shook as 
he spoke. Maria half shrieked at his appearance, and, in the im- 
pulse of her heart, stretched out her hand tohim. Macdonald had 
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not time to clasp it; Ara brushed roughly in between them, and 
seizing his daughter’s hand, said, ‘ you detain the ladies, 
Maria; the night is too chill to stand so long in the open air.” 
Hurried on by her father and Walter Greeme, Maria was instantly 
seated in the carriage! how she knew not, for her senses were 
stupified with surprise and grief. 

Macdonald, burning with indignation and disappointment, 
followed them close; and as Ara was stepping last into the 
coach he had subdued the tumult of his mind so much as to be 
able to say: ‘‘ Mr. Graeme, I shall do myself the honour of 
waiting upon you to-morrow. I trust you will favour me with 
a few minutes’ interview.” 

«Sir, my time is engaged to-morrow,” answered Ara sternly; 
“and I regret to be obliged to tell Mr. Macdonald, that no 
future time of mine will be at leisure to receive him. Shut 
the door, footman;” and without deigning another word, he 
was driven off. 

Resentment kept up Macdonald’s spirits until he got back 
to the hotel. When in the quiet privacy of his own chamber, 
softer feelings took possession of him, and Maria again re- 
turned to his mind, as its sole occupant. He was happy, in 
spite of Ara’s stern repulsiveness; the look he had received from 
Maria, was not- one she would have given to a forsaken lover; 
and the hand stretched out to him—*“O, to have pressed it 
but once!” thought Macdonald, with a sigh of rapture, and bis 
slumbers were blessed with dreams of Maria, in all her former 
tenderness. 

At an early hour the following day, he knocked at Ara’s 
door, unmindful of the prohibition of last night, and deter- 
mined to see Mr. Greeme, or Maria. The servant who attended 
answered that his master was from home. 

“ When will he be home?” asked Macdonald. 

“TI cannot say, sir; he left no word.” 

“Miss Greeme:” said Macdonald, hoping and hesitating,— 
“can I see Miss Greme?” 

“Miss Greme is engaged with lady Mary to day, sir, who 
is indisposed, and sees no company.” 

“ Give her this,” said Macdonald, presenting his card; “ I 
am an old acquaintance; say I ask but five minutes of her 
time, and I beseech her not to refuse me.” 
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The servant ushered Macdonald into a parlour while he went 
up stairs with the card and message. ‘What a world of agi- 
tation did Macdonald suffer during the footman’s absence; and 
yet he was not many. moments: away when he returned with 
‘* Miss Greeme’s compliments, and she could not leave her 
mother.” : 

“‘ Go back,” said Macdonald, his manner calmed by despair; 
‘s go back, and tell Miss Greeme that I cannot leave this house 
without seeing her; and if the interview is not convenient for 
her, at present, 1 shall wait here until she: has more leisure,” 
and with outward composure he Jaid his hat on the table and 
sat down. The man stared in astonishment at him; but went 


immediately with this second message. 
C. B.M. 
(To be continued.) 


HARROWGATE WATER. 


_ Tuere are, at Harrowgate, four distinct sulphurous springs, 
which appears to have their rise in a large bog, at a small dis- 
tance from the wells. The water of all the springs is similar in 
its properties and its distinguishing characters, but as one of 
them is more strongly impregnated with sulphur than the 
others, this alone is used for drink, whilst the other three are 
employed to supply the baths. 

When the water of the former of these springs is first taken 
up, it;is perfectly clear and transparent; and sends forth a few 
air-bubbles. Notwithstanding both its nauseous smell and taste, 
such is the. power of habit in reconciling it to the palate, that, 
after a little while, nearly all those persons who drink. this 
water do it without disgust. 

Such is the natureof Harrowgate water, that ,a secret cor- 
respondence has often been carried on by means of it. A ‘letter 
written with solution of sugar of lead is illegible; but if dipped 
into this water the writing will not merely become visible, but, 
in a short time, will appear almost black, , Hydrogen, bas. the 
property of reviving the metallic oxides: hence also it is that 
ladies. who have used metallic cosmetics have become, of a. dark 
tawny colour by.bathing in these waters, 
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SCENES ON THE SPOT; 


oR, 
PARIS IN 1824. 
BY CHRISTOPHER CRAYON, ESQ. 
(Continued from page 192.) 

Tae prisons of Paris have occupied nearly as much of my 
time as the hospitals and hospices; but I cannot give them the 
same degree of praise. In tracing them to the feudal times, we 
find that not only then, but even for ages afterwards, they were 
managed in a manner which makes humanity shudder. Louis 
the XIV. did much for their amelioration, and Louis XVI. 
still more. After the murder of that unfortunate monarch, the 
salutary regulations which he had established, were destroyed, 
and during the days of anarchy, the prisons were the theatres of 
the most horrible barbarities. Humanity must ever shudder at 
the remembrance of the massacres of the 2d and 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1792. Prisoners continued to be subject to the worst 
treatment till the year 1795, when the government set seriously 
about reforming the abuses of the prisons. Offenders were no 
longer huddled promiscuously together, but classed, according to 
their degrees of guilt; their wants, and in some degree their 
comforts, were also attended to. This system has, with little 
variation, been continued to the present time; but much still 
remains to be done. Cleanliness is much neglected, and the 
dampness and want of a free circulation of air, is certainly detri- 
mental to health. 

There are in Paris eleven ‘prisons; three of them military 
ones. Among the others, the principal are the Conciergerie, 
and St. Pélagie; the first, spacious, dark, and massive, still bears 
all the distinct marks of the gloomy age in which it was con- 
structed. Round a court:one hundred and eighty feet in length, 
and sixty in breadth, is a gallery leading to the cells of those 
who ‘cannot afford to pay for accommodation: the upper stories 
are occupied by those who can. ‘Under the cells, on the ground- 
floor, are dungeons where light and air are never admitted; but 
these dungeons have not ‘been used for many years. Prisoners 
are admitted to walk in'the gallery surrounding the court from 
eight in the morning till dusk, and are allowed to see their 
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friends in the parlour for one hour at a time ; but the parties are 
separated by a double range of iron rails placed at a distance 
of five feet from each other. The cells are damp, dirty, mi- 
serable places, but tolerably well ventilated. The accommoda- 
tion in the upper rooms is proportioned to the purses of the 
unfortunate who occupy them, but the charge is always mo- 
derate. 

This prison which forms part of the Palais de Justice, is 
principally used for the persons who are about to be tried there; 
they are sent to it for that purpose from the different other pri- 
sons. Those convicts who are sentenced to death are brought 
to it also the night before their execution. The French laws, 
as they stand at present, are, in many points, defective, and in 
others absurd; but, in one respect they merit the highest praise; 
they are tender of human life: murder and treason being the 
only crimes punishable with death. The reader may here ob- 
ject to me the law of sacrilege; but it does not disprove what 
{ say, for it is framed in such a manner as to render it nearly 
impossible to convict any person of the highest degree of the 
crime, and it is only the highest degree that is punishable with 
death. 

All offences but the three above-mentioned are commuted by 
fine, imprisonment, or hard labour for a term of years, or for 
life, if the crime be of great magnitude. I am not quite correct, 
however, in saying for life, because there is always a term of 
years fixed, but when the crime is of a very atrocious nature, 
the term is, generally, so long as to leave little hope to the cri- 
minal of outliving it. 

It was in this prison that the last days of the unfortunate 
Maria Antoinette were spent. Her dungeon is now converted 
into an expiatory chapel; a latin inscription records her unpa- 
ralleled misfortunes; and, in proof of the fortitude and piety 
with which she bore them, her declaration by will, that she 
sincerely pardoned all those who injured her, is written in 
letters of gold below the inscription. Upon each side of this 
altar is a mural monument of white marble upon a black 
ground. The one to the left has a medallion of the martyred 
Louis, and the words “To the memory of Louis XVI.” On 
the other is a medallion of his virtuous sister, with the inscrip- 
tion “To the memory of Madame Elizabeth.” On the spot 
where the queen’s bed formerly stood, is a picture of her, lean- 
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ing on the bed, in an attitude of prayer. Near this painting is 
another, representing her separation from her family, when she 
was torn from them to be imprisoned in the Conciergerie. 

It was supposed, during many years, that this unfortunate 
princess died without the consolations of religion; but that was 
not the case; a priest, who had, repeatedly, exposed his life ra- 
ther than take an oath which the laws of God and the dictates 
of his conscience would not sanction, determined, at any risk, to 
penetrate the dungeon of the dying victim, in order to prepare 
her for her fate. He succeeded in his pious purpose, through the 
connivance of the gens d’armes on duty. It is pleasing to add, 
that a man like this, survived all the horrors of that period, 
and still lives, the beloved and respected cure of the extensive 
parish of St. Germain L’ Auxerrois. The sacred duty which he 
performed with the queen is commemorated in a very fine 
picture placed in the chapel; it represents the good pastor, dis- 
guised as a gen d’arme, administering the sacrament to her. 
Nothing can be more touching than the look of pious resignation, 
mingled with religious hope, in the fine, though faded, coun- 
tenance of the royal martyr. I have visited this chapel often, 
and I trust that I have been the better for these visits: hard 
indeed, must be that heart which such affecting remembrances 
could not soften, and recal to a sense of the nothingness of all 
earthly grandeur. Who can look at that altar, or those pictures, 
without feeling every worldly desire die away, every light and 
frivolous thought yield to the solemn conviction that our hap- 
piness must be placed upon another and a more durable basis, 
than the enjoyments and the splendours of this world? 

The prison of St. Pélagie is occupied by debtors; and authors, 
booksellers, and printers, who are imprisoned for political writ- 
ings; juvenile culprits, and persons sentenced to corporeal pu- 
nishment, or committed for misdemeanours. Debtors, or per- 
sons imprisoned for political offences, may live extremely well, 
if they have money; but those who have only the prison al- 
lowance, are miserably off, except they happen to be old, and 
then they are better treated. 

Those who have a taste for mechanics will find ample grati- 
fication in visiting the Conservatoire Royal des Arts et Metiers; 
which is the depot of an immense collection of all the different 
machines which have been invented by people of various na- 
tons, for a long series of years. Nothing is too great or too 
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small to find a place in this establishment; from the baloon of 
Montgolfier to the patent locks of Bramah. Not only the ma- 
chines, but all the tools necessary to make them, are kept in ex- 
cellent order. Even a person who has no taste fur mechanics 
cannot examine, without pleasure and surprise, some of those 
very singular inventions, to a description of which my limits 
are inadequate. It is strange that intelligent and industrious 
as the French are allowed to be, they have profited, apparently, 
very little hy a collection so calculated to diffuse the most ex. 
tensive knowledge of mechanics. An Englishman is astonished 
at the carelessness of the workmen abcut their tools, and the 
very indifferent ones which they commonly make use of: it ne- 
ver seems to enter their heads that they could work better and 
more quickly with good tools than with bad ones; and if you 
attempt to enlighten them on the subject, they generally reply— 
“No doubt, sir, what you say is perfectly true, but use is 
every thing, and I am used to work with those.” You would 
try in vain to convince them that they would speedily become 
used to the others, as they constantly answer—“ They cannot 
reconcile themselves to change,” and this wise reason reinforced 
by a smile and a shrug, is the only answer you can obtain 
from them. 

As the Republican government piqued itself upon giving a dif- 
ferent form to every thing, it collected, under the title of institut, 
all the different literary and scientific societies which had been 
formed during the reigns of the three preceding French mo- 
narchs. ‘They were arranged in three classes: physical and 
mathematical sciences, moral and political sciences, and litera- 
ture and the fine arts. Buonaparte afterwards divided them into 
four classes. Louis the XVIII. in the year 1816, gave to those 
four classes the titles of academies, and they are at present 
styled the Academie Frangaise, the Academie Royale des Inscrip- 
tions et belles lettres, the Academie Royale des Sciences, ani the 
Academie des Beaux Arts. These are under the special pro- 
tection of the king, and receive considerable support from go- 
vernment. Each academie has its own rules and private funds 
at its own disposal; and each adjudges annual prizes for the 
different branches of science which it cultivates. 

The French academy has no foreign associates, but tlie three 
others have admitted as members, some of the most celebrated 
artists and literary characters in Foreign countries. Great care 
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is taken in the distribution of the prizes to make the spectacle 
as imposing as possible. The aid of poetry, music, eloquence, 
is called in; the success of the candidates is regarded as a new 
triumph for France, and all the spectators appear to partake 
of it with enthusiasm. 

Besides the prizes distributed by the academies on their own 
account, there are also others founded by some of their mem- 
bers. I shall not speak of thuse given for the arts and sciences, 
but there are two, which are so excellent in a moral point of 
view, that I cannot pass them over. One is aljudyed to the 
writer who has produced, during the preceding year, the work 
most useful to the public morals. The other is the reward of a 
virtuous actiun perfurmed by one of the lower classes. Never 
did I experience a more delightful sensation than in seeing 
this Jast bestowed, The person to whom it was adjudged had 
not come forward voluntarily to claim it; it was given to him 
on the testimony of his neighbours, who hastened to demand 
for him a reward that his humility would not suffer him to 
clam. He had been the servant of a lady, reduced, by va- 
rious causes, to a state of beggary. Too proud to seek relief 
from the hand of charity, she must have perished, but for the 
attachment of the faithful Pierre, to whom she owed her sup- 
port during the last fifteen years of her life. He could have 
obtained a respectable situation as a confidential servant ina 
family of distinction, but by doing so he would have been 
obliged to leave his old mistress to the care of another; and 
no one but himself’ would have put up with a temper naturally 
bad, and rendered still worse by age and misfortune. He was 
obliged then to devise some mode of getting his bread, which 
would not separate him from her, and he became a water- 
carrier. His earnings were scanty, but his goud management 
and extreme self-denial enabled him to provide, with some ap- 
pearance of comfort, for her wants. Can one suppose that a 
being so circumstanced could repay his ceaseless cares with re- 
proach and ill-humour. Such, however, was the case; but ne- 
ver did her ungenerous language provoke from him a harsh 
reply. Her death, at length, released him from his self-im- 
posed task, but even death did not put an end to his cares 
for her who had been so long their object. He could not bear 
that she, who would have perished rather than owe her sub- 
sistence to charity, should be indebted to it for a little earth to 
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cover her remains. He sold the furniture of his apartment, even 
to the very mattrass on which he slept, to procure fur her a de. 
cent funeral. Could his cares go farther? they did. Believing, 
as all Catholics believe, in the efficacy of prayers for the dead, 
he deprived himself, during a considerable time, of the greatest 
part of his earnings, that he might have masses offered up for 
her soul. 

These «details were read by the president before he presented 
him with the prize. They were heard with the must lively 
emotion. I do nut believe that there was a dry eye among us; 
but who would have exchanged the sensation that gave birth to 
thesetears, for all that mirth has most inviting ?—But to return 
to the Justitut, its meetings are held at the college Mazarin, now 
called Palais de l'Institut. The exterior of the edifice is ina 
heavy, but magniticent, style. The hall of the public sittings 
is immensely large, and has much tuo theatrical an air for the 
purpose to which it is destined. The «dome is decorated with 
exquisite sculpture, and several fine statues adorn the hall, and 
the rooms adjoining to it. A temporary gallery of architecture 
is formed in the second court of this palais which is open to 
the public, and contains models in relief of the finest buildings 
in India, Greece, and Rome; a collection of fragments of 
architecture, and a model in relief of the Coliceum. This gal- 
lery is well worth a visit, as is also the library of the Institut; 
but the last can only be visited by means of an introduction 
from a member, which a respectable stranger may procure very 
easily. The bibliotheque Mazarin, also in the Palais de UIn- 
stitut, but considered as a separate establishment, is open to 
the public, and will well repay the trouble of a visit. 


(To be continued.) 


LADY BIRDS. 


Tue present season has been productive of a most singular 
increase of these beautiful insects, and this increase may be 
considered as a most fortunate occurrence. The lady-bird feeds 
on the aphides, or tree-louse, hence, we are warranted in as- 
serting that the vegetable world would have suffered severely, 
had not so providential a remedy have arisen, to check, as it 
has done most effectually, these minute, though from their 
number, truly formidable enemies. | 
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JEANNIE HALLIDAY, 








(Continued from page 198.) 

Tue wet clothes of the young man were dried by the in- 
creasing heat of the sun, long before their circuitous road home 
was accomplished. A plentiful breakfast waited them at the 
farm, to which Malcolm Cameron sat down, professing an ap- 
petite too ravenous for any attention to others; yet, even in 
such very trifles, Cameron’s total disregard of self was evident 
to the most careless observer. Was any thing wanted from 
another end of the table, or from the shelves round the parlour- 
kitchen in which they sat, he started up to get it; he was 
quick as lightning in noticing whose quaigh wanted filling, 
and what sort of provision was the least plentiful. Jeannie 
could not avoid observing that he eluded taking any of their few 
dainties; and her own character helped her to understand his. 

No one was more taken by the young man’s free hilarity than 
old Forsyth; and deeply impressed with gratitude for the pre- 
servation of his son’s life, he pressed Cameron so warmly to 
come and spend a little time at the Brae Farm, that he gladly 
pledged himself to be its frequent inmate during his long visit 
to his mother. In less than a week he expected to have his 
furlough from the vessel. 

Not many days after this, Malcolm Cameron appeared again; 
he was just settled at the Manse for the whole period of the 
ship’s harbouring in the Tay; and warning his new friends of 
a sailor’s restless activity, he threatened them with a daily visit, 
while near enough to pay them one. 

Cameron fulfilled his threat, to the mixed pain and pleasure 
of Alan; to the growing delight of Jeannie, and the cordia! satis- 
faction of old Forsyth. On these occasions, such an atmosphere 
of kindly affections and youthful hilarity ever came with him, 
that, as Jeannie said, the sound of his cheerful voice,—nay, soon 
the very sound of his step when running up their bonnie brae, 
was, toher, sweet and gladsome as sweet-briar in a shower. 

Neither Jeannie nor her lover had fallen in love at first sight ; 
at least they had neither of them thought of the passion; but 
lovers they soon became; unconscious, unreflecting, innocent lo- 
vers. Every day, some new and trifling incident called forth 
some new and ennobling quality in the young sailor; if he ab- 
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sented himself for a day or two, they found he had nem iene 
derly watching the sick bed of his delicate mother, or he was 
gone off on some kindly errand for a friend, or neighbour. 
Jeannie heard of him all round their neighbourhood, as the 
assistant of every poor cotter, cumbered with a large family, 
and ill-paying work. 

Traits of character like these, here recorded of Malcoliy 
Cameron, are the true weapons of love. With records Jike 
these he cuts into virtuous hearts, leaving the weapon in the 
wound. To stand, (Jeannie spinning,) admiring ber pretty foot 
as it turned the wheel, and her soft round arm as she spun the 
thread—to watch for the hastily-snatched glance of her bashful 
eye, or the glimpse of more than her little foot, as she walked 
swiftly through the morning air—these things, for a while, 
were the highest gratification and strongest symptoms of Ca- 
meron’s love. By degrees both took a higher range. 

It was the sound of Jeannie’s voice, Jeannie’s step, that 
made him shiver over his whole body: the sight of Jeannie’s 
face, whether pale or blooming—the thought of Jeannie’s heart; 
the feeling that Jeannie’s self, whatever that self might be, if 
youth, health, beauty, sprightliness, were all gone, would ever 

e to him the dearest thing on earth:—it was this feeling which 
at last possessing him wholly, settled into such affection as 
from the moment it is self-acknowledged, fruits to an union 
for life. 

Jeannie’s grateful and daughter-like care of old Forsyth was 
amiable and meritorious, yet Cameron did not overrate it: 
such gratitude was the old man’s due. But her kindness to 
other “puir auld bodies, living in their lane,” as she de- 
scribed two or three other cotters, crabbed with infirmities, and 
her kindness to them, was, indeed, a virtue, for which his p- 
most soul honoured her. 

He admired her, too, for wairing faded plaids, and hose of 
her own knitting, because she made a conscience of never 
wasting Adam Forsyth’s siller; and he loved her, for her tender 
attention to his invalid mother; which, while it breathed only 
tenderness for another’s feeble health, might be fairly construed 
into a little weakness for himself. In short, Malcolm Cameron 
loved fondly, truly, wortbily, a sailor’s measureless love. Alan 
Forsyth marked this mutual attachment at its commencement, 
and throughout its progress, in silence and sadness marked it. 
On the very first day of Malcolm Cameron’s introduction to the 
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Brae Farm, he had given up the flattering hope of being pre- 
fered by Jeannie; and, with that hope, the purpose of telling her 
his wishes. Sincere love, even in the most untutored bosoms, 
js disinterested and self-denying; poor Alan’s was worthy a 
better fate than that which threatened it here. 

The earliest feeling which followed his conviction of Ca- 
meron’s attachment, before he saw clearly into Jeannie’s modest 
heart, was a strong desire to go forth into the busy world, as 
that young man had done, and win consideration, like him. 
Many days Alan revolved this scheme; not with hesitation of 
its adoption, but from anxiety to pitch upon the best aid most 
promising mode of executing it. 

Suddenly the idea of his father’s advanced age, shot through 
his mind: he remembered that he was an only child; and that 
if Jeannie Halliday married, the grey-haired old man would be 
left alone. Never was greater sacrifice made by human heart 
to duty and affection, than was now made in the sad loneli- 
ness of his, by poor Alan Forsyth. He would stay by his ho- 
noured father, if he could not please Jeannie: unless he went 
through hardships and shipwrecks, and dared desperate things, 
tike Maicolm Cameron, he must be content to break his heart 
at home; but if Jeannie could only see down into that heart! 

In their summer evening’s walk, Jeannie’s arm always hung 
upon that of Malcolm Cameron’s; perhaps, indeed, Alan had too 
dejectedly given his to some of her female companions. The 
sweetest June rose, while there were June roses to gather, were 
plucked for Malcolm; the fast lingering one carefully preserved 
for him. His were the strawberries gathered in the morning 
dew; the curds Jeannie’s hand had pressed, his; all those name- 
less familiar attentions, which tell so much to others, and are 
totally unperceived by the person who bestows them. 

But they were death-darts to Alan. He could not complain; 
would not condemn her for them. He was still the object of 
Jeannie’s sisterly care and kindness; nothing was altered in 
her to him; it was simply that she now loved and artlessly 
showed her love. 

It was indeed a fresh-blowing night, tinctured with early 
frost; but for youth and health, its freshness was exhilirating. 
The moonlight and the night-dew lay on every sparkling burn 
and flowery brae; nothing but the soft lapse of water was heard 
through the sweet tranquillity; for not a breath of air altered 
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the shadow, flung by the birch-groves over their path between 


the Manse and the farm. 

Under that chrystal moon, and those breathing shades, Mal. 
colm Cameron whispered his love, his wishes, his hopes, to 
Jeannie, and Jeannie plighted him her virgin troth in return, 

So impatient was her sailor for the consent of the only friend 
Jeannie had to consult, that scarcely could she persuade him, 
as they approached the Brae Farm, to defer asking it till to. 
morrow. On the morrow Cameron’s love-tale was told, and 
told prosperously; old Forsyth, with all his fondness for Jean- 
nie, was yet not sorry to dispose of her to a well-deserving 
man; leaving thus his own son in a manner freed from what 
might otherwise appear decent and right, the necessity of mar- 
rying the orphan his parents had brought up. 

Quite unsuspicious of his son’s deep-seated love for Jeannie, 
he therefore gave a cordial assent to the young people’s en- 
gagement, and went himself, to report the pleasant news to 
Alan. Old Forsyth, luckily, was both purblind and hard of 
hearing. Alan’s deathly look, and convulsed voice, were thus 
lost on him; and the shock over, the virtuous Alan, from the 
strength of his despair, was able to master himself so com- 
pletely, that when he met Jeannie and her lover, the cheer- 
fulness of his congratulations argued even less than ordinary 
sensibility to their happiness. Jeannie and Cameron were too 
much occupied with each other to observe any third person 
narrowly. Soon, indeed, they had not a moment of present en- 
joyment to lose; for the ship was to sail in a fortnight, and 
Malcolm’s mother, craving for her share of his beloved society, 
naturally drew Jeannie along with him to her fire-side, at the 
Manse. Agonizing, indeed, was the parting pang of Jeannie’s, 
and the more acute was the pang, from neither of them having 
allowed themselves to ponder on it till the moment came. 

Almost always together, they could not be otherwise than. 
happy; and so happy, that to imagine a different state of 
feeling, was, under such present influence, impossible, without 
a positive effort: but to suffer and to part, was their destiny; 
ard, amidst tears, prayers, blessings, and embraces, they se- 
parated. 

Alas! the penalty we pay for our dearest joys in this world! 
Now came Jeannie’s nights of waking and of weeping. Winds 
blew; rains fell; shipwrecks were heard of: nights seemed 
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longer, days more wearisome, than Jeannie had ever remem- 
pered before: the beginning and end of autumn appeared to her 
more mournful than all the former autumns of her short life. 
@ the weary winter! how was she to get over it? Poor Jeannie! 
this was thy first sorrow. Yet hope and happiness were shin- 
ing through those dark clouds like twin stars. How mayst 
thou live ther under skies, without a single star! 

But the winter was gone through at last! and with the sun- 
shine of Marth the good ship Andrew entered the mouth of the 
Tay. Malcolm Cameron returned te the Brae Farm and the 
Manse with health on his brow, happiness in his heart, and a 
hag of foreign gold coin (honestly filled) in his hand. 

He brought with him a parrot for Jeannie, a silk-gown for his 
mother, Havannah snuff for his uncle and old Forsyth, and 
for Alan sundry species of grain “ to experiment with.” 

Arrangements were speedily made for the marriage of the re- 
united lovers; a small farm was taken, only a few miles beyond 
the Manse; which Malcolm’s gains stocked aad furrished. Old 
Forsyth, privately urged by his son, made Jeannie a present of 
some milch cows and poultry, together with all the household 
jinen she had herself spuu. Alan with difficulty, obtained leave, 
after this really bountiful gift, to show his affection for the com- 
panion of his childhood, by presenting her with all his own 
savings, in a silk purse that had once belonged to his mother. 
Old Forsyth never knew the amount of these savings; nor did 
the grateful and almost-overcome Jeannie ever learn by how 
many privations during his long absence in England, the de- 
voted Alan had gathered up the sum he pressed on her, as from 
a friend and brother. Alan, now sadly practised in the art of 
smothering his feelings, get through this trial without sus- 
picion; and inspirited by such unlooked-for success, talked of 
being present at Jeannie’s wedding, with a sincere purpose of 
keeping his word. 

But for this severe trial Alan had vainly believed himself 
sufficiently strong. On the morning of the happy day, at the 
very moment in which Jeannie blushing and brightly tearful 
as a dewy rose, was giving Malcolm her hands, to lead her 
to kirk, he was taken with a convulsive fit, which those around 
attributed to a previous day of bodily fatigue. 

Although both bride and bridegroom were too anxiously help- 
ful about Alan, to proceed to kirk without his company, when 
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he recovered, he was found so much weakened by the convul- 
sions, that every voice clamoured against the rashness of his 
attempting to join the marriage party. 

Nothing loth, therefore, Alan was left for a while to solitude 
and his father’s arm chair, (old Forsyth having undertaken to 
give the bride. away;) but left also to the balsaming convic- 
tion, that ‘if Malcolm Cameron were dearer to Jeannie Halli- 
day than a’ the world, he, puir Alan, was next to him in her 
regard; for oh! the kind tears in Jeannie’s eyes, as she stood 
looking on him! the kind tones o’ her saft voice, as she guided 
Malcolm in holding him, and gently overruling his convulsed 
actions!” Alan fancied, (and human infirmity made him, for 
the moment, not regret the fancy,) that Jeannie now guessed 
at his real case: and grieved for him. Next to being loved by 
Jeannie, was the being pitied by her, he thought; and this ima- 
gination soothed him by degrees into melancholy composure. 

Alan was right; Jeannie’s eyes had met a look from his during 
the interval of his fit, which let broad-day upon her heart; the 
pang that look gave her, was the only drop of bitter in her 
brimming cup of felicity that day!—it was too bitter for sharing 
with her husband. 

Painful as this knowledge was of Alan’s secret feelings which, 
otherwise, she would often have severely and unconsciously 
tasked, after she became settled as Malcolm Cameron's wife, 
she was delicate of showing her happiness in too glaring a light 
before Alan, careful not to come too often into his society ; and 
kindly, yet prudently, solicitous to testify a regard for him grate- 
ful to his beart, yet not such as to kindle one additional spark 
of forbidden passion. 





(To be continued. ) 


TO PREVENT INFECTION. 

Tue following has been recommended as an eligible modé 
of fumigating rooms for the prevention of infectious disorders. 
Take six drachms of powdered nitre, and six drachms of sul- 
phuric acid (spirit of vitriol;) and mix them in a tea-cup, by 
adding to the nitre one drachm ata time of the oil. During the 
preparation the cup must be placed on a piece of heated iron, 
and the mixture stirred with a tobacco-pipe or piece of glass. 
As soon as the fumes arise, the cup must be moved about to 
different parts of the room or house that are to be fumigated. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LINDLEY 
MURRAY, in a Series of Letters written by Himself. London 1826.— 
Mr. Murray had long been advantageously known to the world as a useful 
and laborious writer.—His various publications have become identified with 
our earliest recollections; they introduced us to the very thresholds of Jearn- 
ing, and conducted us onward through its more advanced stages. Nor was 
it only human learning that he taught ;—there was a spirit of benevolence 
and kindness breathing throughout his pages; and a meek yet fervent spirit 
of piety, which diffused its hallowed influence imperceptibly over the 
mind, that could not fail to sanctify the heart, whilst it improved and em- 
ployed the faculties. Hence, Mr. Murray’s various works enjoyed a charac- 
ter and a circulation unexampled in the annals of bookselling. Mr. M. was 
an American, in the possession of affluence and comfort. His literary la- 
bours were entirely unconnected with pecuniary considerations—the profits 
of all his works being devoted to charitable purposes. He had for a long 
series of years been greatly afflicted in health; his pleasures were, there. 
fore, entirely of a domestic character, which necessarily renders his biogra- 
phy devoid of the interest which attaches to the adventures, dangers, and 
incidents of more public life, Yet it has an interest dear to those who seek 
the developement of character in the every-day occurrences of life, and in 
the hour of human suffering and sorrow. Our limits do not allow of even 
an abstract of Mr. Murray’s interesting narrative; it presents to us the cha- 
racter of a man of meek and placid disposition, thrown upon his own re- 
sources by debility, and thus rendered eminently useful in his day and ge- 
neration; a man, in the midst of privations which might have embittcred the 
spirit, and soured the temper, displaying all the charms of literary occupa- 
tion, and all the quiet enjoyments of morality, virtue, and learning, 


HISTORY. 

THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY THE EIGHTH ; 
comprising the Political History of the Commencement of the English 
Reformation, By Sharon Turner, esq. F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. 4to. 
London. 1826.—Mr. Turner’s researches into the earlier history of this 
country, have obtained for him, very deservedly, no small share of pub- 
lic approbation; whilst they have illustrated a portion of our annals hitherto 
but little known; or which have been known only through very imperfect 
of perverted mediums. In this undertaking he has manifested the most 
indefatigable labour, a most impartial judgment, and a most enlightened 
mind. Bringing such valuable qualifications to his undertaking, we are not 
surprised that he has elicited facts long buried under the rubbish of monkish 
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legends, and imperfect conjecture ; and thrown such new light on facts and 
events but little previously understood, as have made the public fairly 
acquainted with them as they really happened, and not as the partiality 
and ignerance of many writers have distorted them. 

The portion of our history now offered us, embraces, what we may call, 
the most interesting and the most important period in the annals of Eng- 
land. This portion of our country’s history could not fail to be, at all 
times, most interesting. It was the birth-time of letters, of science, and 
of religious reformation, or, to use Mr. Turner’s words, “ one of those 
emerging periods of reviving splendour in the cultivation of the human 
mind.” It has been the misfortuue of history that it has, generally, been 
rendered subservient to party purposes. Few have sought truth simply, 
and for herself. Mr. Turner’s principles are no where denied, or concealed; 
but he writes as one who feels conscious that he is answerable for their rec- 
titude, and for the impartiality of his judgment.—To satisfy his own doubts, 
or rather uncertainties, on some points of historical fact and evidence at issue 
between Mr. Southey and Mr. Butler, it would appear that he embarked 
afresh in those investigations which had before engaged his attenion—We 
certainly have to rejoice in this literary warfare, as it has induced Mr. Turner 
to enter into the merits of the quarrel, and to throw the powerful weight 
of his name, talents, influence, and character, into the discussion, His rea- 
soning, and arguments however, skilfully framed, are] not dependent on lo- 
gical skill for their adoption, or their influence. They are sustained by what 
is better than even acute reasoning, or sensible abstract arguments; being 
grounded on documents and facts, which history furnishes, and which com- 
mon-sense can appreciate and understand. We are surprised at the varied 
mass of documents, state papers, and other official sources of information, 
to which Mr. Turncr has resorted; and we hesitate not to say that he has 
laid the world under great obligations for the valuable purposes to which 
he has applied them.—Mr. Turmer’s Anglo-Saxon history is a sterling work ; 
but it fails in interest and importance when compared with that portion of 
his labours to which we now call the attention of our readers; satisfied, to 
use the words of a contemporary critic; that it cannot fail to find an im- 
portant “ station in every library of any worth in the kingdom, whose his- 
tory he so materially improves.” 


TRAVELS. 

TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, By Major Den- 
ham, and Captain Clapperton. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1826. Africa, 
once renowned as the cradle of science and the arts; the rival of Imperial 
Rome in power and influence, has long lain prostrate in ignorance, de- 
gradation, and misery—A stranger to civilized life, she remains, for the 
greater part, merged in ignorance and barbarity—unknown to the rest of the 
world.—A spirit of enquiry has, however, been awakened; humanity bas 
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rompted the undertaking, and efforts are now made to throw open to the 
world the dark recesses of this unenlightened region. Park, Buckhart, 
Peddie, Ritchie, Belzoni, and others, have devoted their lives and their ta- 
Jents to the cause of African discovery ; but, alas! little has, effectually, been 
done to bring this vast continent into familiar acquaintance with the habits 
ard feelings of their European neighbours. Missionary societies have done 
much on the western coast, and to the southern extremities of Africa. The 
Bulloms and the Caffrees have alike proved themselves capable of much 
mental cultivation and improvement, and we doubt not that the lapse of a 
very few years will suffice to give an entirely new feature both to the ha- 
bits and social feelings of the degraded African. Science and morals are 
inseparably united. Wherever the one advances, the other must closely fol- 
ow.—The object of Major Denham and his companion seems to be to ascer- 
tain certain disputed or unknown facts in geographical science, as to the 
interior of this continent; such as the actual nature of the Niger; and the 
discovery if any rivers of magnitude exist, by which communication could 
be held with the natives in the interior. If this problem could be satisfac- 
torily solved, there is no doubt but a variety of important consequences 
would result from the discovery highly interesting to us, and important 
to the natives. Commerce would gradually open facilities of internal com- 
munication; and this communication would introduce the habits of civi- 
lized life among them. In this view, we see much to hope and to desire 
from the labour of our travellers, whose interesting narrative has Jed us 
to these remarks, Our readers are aware that the history of such a jour- 
ney must be the history of daily-recurring difficulties, and providential 
escapes; and that, comparatively, little interest or novelty can attach to 
the traversing of sandy deserts, and barren wastes—yet we venture to assert 
that the readers of these volumes will rise from their perusal deeply inte- 
rested, and highly gratified. 

TRAVELS FROM THE EAST, by John Came, esq. 8vo, London. 
1826,—Of this most interesting volume we had contemplated, and, in part, 
executed a detailed notice. But, for the present, we forego our intention 
as we find a new edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. is about to appear immediately, 
We, therefore, reserve ourselves till the new matter appears; only assuring 
our readers that the volume is every way worthy: their perusal, as calculated 
to enrich as well as to amuse even a well-informed mind. 

NOTES AND REFLECTIONS DURING A RAMBLE IN GER- 
MANY, in1 vol, 8vo. By the author of ‘ Recollections in the Penin- 
sula."—“ Sketches of India.”— Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and 
Italy.’"—and « Story of a Life.” The admirers of this author’s former 




















works, will find in this volume, all that vernal spirit of youth, and martial 
ardour, which so delightfully distinguished his “ Recollections in the Pe- 
ninsula;” united to the deep pathos and fervid piety, which still more charm 
and interest in his later publications. 
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NOVELS. 


HONOR O’HARA. A novel in3 vols. by Miss A. M. Porter.—These 
volumes have so recently issued from the press, that we find ourselves, 
in justice to the writer, obliged to defer our notice of them to our next 
number. We, however, from a very cursory glance, can venture, even now, 
to assure our readers that they are in no way unworthy of the pen that 
traced Jeannie Halliday’s interesting story. 


GERALDINE MURRAY; a Tale of Fashionable Life. 4 vols, by 
E. H. P. late Miss M’Leod, London, 1826.—This novel presents itself to 
us under circumstances little calculated, at first sight, to conciliate our good 
opinion, We have an instinctive aversion to that class of books usually 
known as ‘‘ Circulating Library Novels,” insomuch that we should consider 
the art of reading as a curse rather than a blessing, if the public were to 
depend on the usual supplies of a country library only for their stated read. 
ing and literary employment. There was, indeed, within our memory, a 
time, when the new novel was a metier of as much anxiety and anticipa- 
tion as the new dress or the latest fashionable turban. And, after all, a sad 
novel it was; offering little of novelty, less of amusement, and ncthing of 
advantage, to the mind of the reader. Thank God, this era of imbecile, 
love-sick trash, is quickly passing away. A new world has opened to the 
mind.—Our overgrown population will read—but their faculties, expanded 
and enlightened, grasp at a wider range of study—and seek improvement 
as well as recreation from their reading —Hence a great and sensible im- 
provement has taken place in the quality of modern novels; there is) more 
of originality, good sense, and probability, in their composition than we 
were once accustomed to find. Of this improvement we accept the volumes 
before us as proof; and it would be manifest inj.stice did we not affirm that 
its superiority to the general character of its predecessors is very great, and 
its excellence, as a book of light reading, worthy of commendation. The 
characters are well delineated, and the interest of the story well supported. 
With these qualities we give it our recommendation as a work of amusement. 








DEATH’S DOINGS ; in Twenty-four Plates, designed and etched 
by R. Dagley. With Illustrations in Prose and verse—the friendly 
Contributions of various Writers. London 1826.—Holbein’s Dance of 
Death is familiar to most readers.—It has, we apprehend, suggested to 
Mr. Dagley the present publication, Not, however, that there is any 
similarity between them, beyond the general idea. The designs, twenty- 
four in number, are engraved by Mr, Dagley himself. ‘In these,” says 
he, “ I have endeavoured to show the way in which a certain class of writ- 
ings may be embellished, without incurring the expense of those laboured 
and highly-finished engravings, which, while they exhibit the talents and 
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taste of our native artists, in many instances exclude the works they orna- 
ment from general purchase.” How far such a design would, if generally 
adopted, militate against the advancement of the fine arts, isa point on 
which it would be improper for us now to dwell; but we may observe that 
Mr. Dagley’s etchings are distinguished by their uniform spirit, expression, 
and appropriateness. The engravings are accompanied by illustrative eon- 
tributions, in prose and verse, by many of the most distinguished writers of 
the day; in which we discover much pleasantry and excellence. The etch. 
ings are not unworthy of Mr. Dagley’s long established reputation, nor of 
the offerings of his literary friends.—We are, however, unable to convey any 
accurate idea of them by description; but of the literary contributions our 
readers shall judge for themselves by the extracts we have made from them 
in our present number. Although a vein of pleasantry and humour per- 
vades the volume, there is nothing of levity or trifling in it. Its moral les. 
sons are unexceptionable, and the talent it displays highly respectable. 
With these recommendations we can have no doubt of its being well re- 
ceived by those readers who seek to mingle the “ utile et dulce” in their 
literary recreations. 





POETRY. 


KLOPSTOCK’S MESSIAH, Translated into English Verse, in 
9vols, 8vo. London, 1826,—This is a poetical translation of a welle 
known, and highly-esteemed German work; which has been rendered 
familiar to the English readers by two or three widely-circulated prose 
versions; and those, if not elegant, are at least, faithful transcripts of 
the original. This translation, though necessarily a free one, is, never- 
theless, ‘as close and faithful a transcript of the original as the idiom 
of two different languages will permit.” The style of the original ad- 
mitted, like Eastern poetry, of much tautology; not only in the senti- 
ment, but even in the language, of the poem—as will, indeed, always be 
the case in so lengthened a work; but this imperfection is remedied in 
the translation, by the omission of all unnecessary repetitions, of which 
a table is added. Of the poem itself, we are not called upon to give 
am opinion: its merits and its imperfections have, for many years, been 
the subject of criticism: and there are few persous to whom its nature 
and subject are unknown. The present version will, we are assured, be- 
come, by its elegance and fidelity, a favourite with the public, and su- 
persede, ina great degree, the various prose translations now in use; we 
doubt not, it will soon be published in a more portable, and a cheaper 
form. The versification is easy, and natural; and there is, throughyut, 
an adaptation of the expression to the subject which constitutes, in our 
view, the essence of correct writing. There are few original works of the 
present day more valuable than the present, and we, therefore, shall be 
gratified if the public patronage confirm our opinion of its excellence, 
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EDUCATION. 


SYNONYMS OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE, explained and 
elucidated: by S.J. A. M’Henry. London. 1826.—A variety of circum. 
stances, principally arising out of the late political struggles in Spain, have 
excited the attention of the public to the language and literature of that un- 
happy country; and, with a view to afford honourable as well as profitable 
employment to the refugees in this country as teachers, the acquisition of 
the Spanish language has now become very general, as a branch of a good 
education. To facilitate the attainment of a critical, as well as grammatical 
knowledge of this language, is the object of the present work ; and whoever 
knows the difficulty of accurately distinguishing the various shades of dif- 
ference which prevail in words, which, by common minds, are often esteemed 
as entirely and perfectly synonimous, will, we are persuaded, accept Mr, 
Henry’s work as a valuable aid in this department of learning. The high 
character gained by his former works cannot be injured by that which the 
value and merit of the present volume must confer on him. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FORGET ME NOT, for 1827. Ackermann. Small 12mo. fine paper.— 
We experimentally know the ditliculty of bringing forth a succession of 
publications, in which the merit that first obtained public approbation 
shall not only to be sustained, but even increased.—But this difficulty is 
materially augmented when the success of the first efforts kindles a spirit 
of competition, and we are called upon not only to excel our former selves, 
but tojoutstrip a host of able and excellent competitors. Such we conceive 
to be the task imposed on the editor and publisher of this elegant volume, 
which yields to none of its predecessors in the elegance of its embellish- 
ments, and the beauty, feeling, and pathos of its varied contributions. 
Amid so much merit it is difficult and even invidious to specify or select 
any individual article as a subject of commendation; but we in justice to 
the writer declare that to be the author of *‘ Love and Duty,” is, in our 
opinion, matter of enviable distinction, We wish every libertine would re- 
tire from his pursuit of pleasure, and read this tale, confident, that it must 
be a most depraved and selfish heart that would not yield its unhallowed 
purposes, at such an admonition. To our daughters we offer it as the most 
tender and affecting appeal of which human language is capable. 

Nor is the escape of Mary Queen of Scots less affecting or interesting.— 
We shall present to our readers in our next number the evidence on which 
we offer so strong an opinion. The whole volume is worthy of the public 
notice, and cannot fail to win public patronage. 
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THE 
MIRROR OF FASHION, 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1826. 





CARRIAGE DREss. 

A press of cinnamon-coloured gros de Naples; the skirt is 
moderately long, and trimmed round the border with three 
broad rouleaus of the same material, ornamented with bows of 
satin riband in front. The body is high, and laid in plaits across 
the bust; the collerette fastened in the centre with a bow of sa- 
tin riband of the same colour as the dress: a belt to corre- 
spond. The sleeves are of a moderate fulness, confined with 
gold bracelets—Bonnet of black satin, ornamented with artif- 
cial flowers and strings of satin riband hanging loosely over 
the sheulder—Limerick gloves, and shoes of the colour of the 
dress. 








EVENING DRESS. 

A ropine of amber-coloured crepe lisse, over white satin, 
trimmed with a broad rouleau down the front, and terminating 
with two rows round the border of the dress, composed of satin, 
and finished with a scalloped blond lace. The body is full, a la 
Chinois, forming a point in the centre of the waist. The sleeves 
are of white crepe lisse, made full, and ornamented with a scal- 
loped blond to correspond with the petticoat. A sash of white 
crepe lisse edged with amber-coloured satin—The hair is ar- 
ranged in large curls and intermixed with bunches of roses. 
Ornaments of pearl. White kid gloves, and white satin shoes. 


Heap-press.—The fashionable head-dresses of London and 
Paris closely assimilate. The long hair is drest ‘in large bows, 
interspersed with full-blown Provence roses, accompanied with 
a considerable quantity of the green foliage. The front hair 
in large light curls, very high at the sides. 





We are this month, as usual, indebted for these tasteful 
lresses to Miss Prerpoint, Edward-street, Portman-square; and 
tor the head-dvess to Mr. Cotiey, Bishopsgate within. 

VOL, XXIVe—S. I. ce 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION, 

Tue most novel article in the out-door custume, is a pelisse 
of Florentine silk, of the colour denominated terre d’ Byypte, 
It is trimmed down each side of the front, with two rows of 
the same material, placed crosswise round the border, in fluted 
plaits, in bias: the body is made plain, and instead of a cape 
or collar, there is a double quilling round the throat, of Floren- 
tine silk, the same as the pelisse, and surmounted by afrill of 
blond. The sleeves are en gigot, with mancherons composed of 
a double frill, corresponding with the trimming at the throat, 
and finished by a similar ornament at the wrists. The pelisses 
of taffety and other slight silks, are generally made in the 
tunic style, so as to display, partially, where they open in front, 
a beautifully embroidered muslin petticoat, trimmed with three 
or four narrow flounces, divided by rows of embroidery. Colle- 
rettes of tulle, double or triple, are worn over all pelisses or 
spencers; they are ornamented with narrow tulle, laid on in 
small plaits, 

Cachemire shawls are now pretty generally worn, when the 
weather renders that elegant out-door covering necessary. 

Silk cloaks, ornamented with double capes, are expected to be 
very general, as winter approaches, 

For morning costume, pelisse robes, of gros de Naples, are 
very prevalent: they are fastened down the front, with a row 
of buttons; on each side of these is a quilling of Mechlin lace; 
they have a pelerine cape, open in front, over which is a falling 
collerette, both edged with a quilling of Mechlin lace, The 
sleeves are en gigot, with antique mancherons, and points of the 
same kind, at the wrists, formed of lace. For home costume, 
the most chaste and elegant dress which we have seen, is ot 
vros de Naples, of the colour terre d’Egypte. It was made 
rather low, but very plain: a simple rouleau hem, headed by a 
silk cordon, being all the ornament on the border of the skirt. 
Dresses of blue gros de Naples are much worn at friendly din- 
uer, Or evening parties; they are ornamented at the border 
with slashes of satin, in the Spanish style; these slashes are 
oblong, and surmounted by a satin rosette of blue and puce- 
coloured ribands; next the hem, over the shoe, is placed a 
rucke, formed of these colours. Dark-coloured dresses of 
italian net, over white satin, are also in great request; the 
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sleeves are shaped en gigot: the mancherons are very elegant, 
consisting of two frills, falling over each other: the body is 
en gerbe, and made partially low} the border is trimmed with 
three flounces of the same material as the dress; these are 
doubled, but not in bias, and are laid in full large plaits, produc- 
| ing a rich and striking effect; the flounces are each headed by 
a satin rouleau. 
Hats of striped gros de Naples, green, and lilac, are very 
: much admired; they are large, but of a very becoming shape, 
4 and are teimmed with plaid ribands of the same colours, with 
green bouquets of fancy foliage, resembling the shamrock: this 
beautiful foliage is made entirely of feathers. Velvet hats have 
already made their appearance; they are of a large shape, and 
wimmed profusely with satin and velvet. A bonnet of white 
fluted gros de Naples, has excited great admiration; it is orna- 
mented with bows of the same material, and narrower plaits, 
or cordons of straw; on the crown are bouquets, formed of corn- 
flowers and ears of corn. 
The newest turban for full-dress parties, is the college cap 











turban; the upper part resembles the student’s cap, and is cleft 
on the left side; from this hollow is a splendid silver ornament, 
beautifully wrought, from whence depends a cordon with a 
tassel; a bandeau of silver encircles that part of the turban 
which is next the face; and a superb plume of white ostrich 
’ feathers finishes this elegant head-dress. The cornettes are very 


: elegant; they are made entirely of blond, and ornamented with 
' bouquets of china-asters and jonquils. Breakfast cornettes are 
d of thesame shape, and are made of fine thread lace; the bor- 
3 ders are pointed; the ornaments consist of bows of riband, with 

a single sprig of the “ forget me not,” over the temple, and 








t another on the opposite ene. 

° A new cernette, of the turban kind, has lately made its appear- 
a ance. Next the hair is a double gossamer ornament, of double 
. bias, formed of the finest and most delicate tulle, and above is 


- a full border of rich blond. Great taste is required in the put- 
r ting on of this head-dress: the curls of hair should be large 





C and full, the cap placed backward, and much on one side; _ it is 
- generally ornamented with bows of amber-coloured satin riband, 
a one of whieh is placed on the right temple, next the hair. 

yf The most fashionable colours are amber, lilac, dark green, 
“ terre 7 Egypte, puce, and the various shades ef blue. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Paris, October 20, 186, 


If we may judge by the brilliant display already in the grand 
Magasins de nouveautés, Merino cloaks, with Calimanco stripes, 
will be all the vogue, during the ensuing winter. This new 
kind of design produces an effect as striking as the Scotch plaid, 
with large squares, which is also in preparation. A simple 
Merino skirt, worn with a handsome canezou of jaconaut, forms 
an original and graceful costume, recalling to our memory the 
toilets of winter and summer, and appears to be invented for 
the period when fashion seems to be equally claimed by both 
seasons. 

The greater part of the redingotes of gros de Naples, are 
trimmed with large ruches of three fingers’ length; some of 
these ruches are formed by four very low trimmings, and sepa- 
rated from each other by a small satin rouleau, which supports 
the ruche, and gives it much freshness. A young married lady 
has prepared for morning visits, a redingote of white poplin, 
trimmed with a ruche of blond; a quantity of narrow blond 
covers the whole of the pelerine, and gives it the appearance 
of a moss, as light as the down of the marabout. The girdle 
is formed by a broad satin riband, fastened on the side, and falling 
down as far as the knee; a small ruche of blond forms also the 
bracelet at the bottom of the sleeve. 

Among the quadrilled grenadines which are considered the 
prettiest, we have remarked one, in particular, of a white 
ground, quadrilled with red and brown; the lines imitate satin 
perfectly, and produce a rich and elegant effect: they form de- 
lightful dresses. 

We have just seen a charming bridal dress, intended for a 
lady of distinction. It is composed of gros de Naples, of a very 


pale rose-colour, having for trimming, three rows of bells, of 


plaited rose crape. In order to give a just idea of this kind of 
trimming, we cannot better explain it, than by comparing each 
bell to a crape fan, all the sticks of which have been removed, 
and the folds placed at equal distances, confined towards the 
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top, by a large satin button, while the other extremity, widen- 
ing a little, is fastened on each side, in such a manner as to 
form a large open puff, resembling a half-bell, taken from its 
height. These bells, the close folds of which are placed very 
high on the skirt, terminate towards the border, by a sinall 
trimming of blond; the middle of the skirt is crossed over by 
five small satin rouleaux, placed in a serpentine form. On the 
edge of these rouJeaux, and on one side, is placed a narrow 
blond, slightly puckered; on the front of the bust is a point of 
crape, cut like the front of the aprons of the peasantry, and is 
equally trimmed with blond. The mancherons of plaited crape, 
cleft square, and trimmed with blond, surmount large sleeves 
of white tulle, which, from the elbow to the wrist, are fastened 
at equal distances, by bracelets formed in bias of rose-coloured 
satin, fastened by a button. Nothing could be more new, more 
original, or more graceful than the whole of this beautiful dress. 

Rose-colour and blue prevail in every toilet. Nearly all 
dresses are composed of light materials, either crape, gauze, 
Cachemire, or grenadine, with satin stripes, &c. As to the 
trimmings, they chiefly consist of flounces, bias. or ruches; the 
flounces are pinked with shell-work, and bordered with an em- 
broidery of satin. The Grecian satin, a material precious for 
its softness, and beautiful shades, is recommended to those 
ladies who are preparing furred dresses, pelisses, &c. for the 
approaching winter. 

Capote bonnets of black satin, lined with yellow, or some- 
times shaded with fire and yellow colours, are considered very 
becoming. Black hats, which are, in general, so very prevalent 
in the winter season, are making their appearance; they are 
to be met with at all the fashionable places of amusement. 

The following dresses are remarkable for their elegance, beauty, 
and originality. 1. A walking-dress, of fawn-coloured cote-pali, 
striped. It is trimmed at the border, with a broad bias tuck, 
and surmounted by a rouleau of the same material. The body 
is made high, fits close to the bust, and is confined at the back 
with a cape pelerine, meeting at a point, and falling over the 
shoulder. The sleeves are full, and finished with a broad gold 
bracelet. With this dress is worn a capote bonnet of gros dc 
Naples, ornamented with ribbons and blond. 

2. A carriage-dress of French-grey gros de Naples, orna- 
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mented with a broad waved flounce of black blond, surmounted 
with embroidered silk. The body is high, and finished With a 
cape, trimmed with embroidered silk, to correspond with the 
border. A capote bonnet is also worn with this elegant carriage- 
dress: it is composed of white satin, trimmed with a deep 
blond at the edge, and ornamented with marabhouts. 

3 A full dress of pink satin, ornamented with two broad blond 
flounces: the top flounce is laid on in waves, surmounted with 
marabouts at each point. The body is low, and made tight to 
the bust, and finished with a blond lace, to correspond with the 
border. Short full sleeves, finished with a quilling of blond. 
Head-dress, ornamented with diamond ears of corn, and mara- 
bouts. 

4. A dinner dress, composed of pink erepe lisse, over white satin. 
The border of the skirt is ornamented with three rows of beau- 
tiful shell trimming, finished with a blond at the edge. The 
body is made half-high, and confined to the shoulder, so as to 
form a stomacher. Round the bust is a deep scalloped trim- 
ming; the sleeves are of white tulle, and made very full; they 
are confined, from the wrist to the elbow, with narrow straps. 
A hat of pink crepe lisse, trimmed with blond and marabouts, 
accompanies this elegant dress, 

5. An evening dress of Pomona-green gros de Naples, trim- 
med with drapery and small blond, enclosed by a thick rouleau 
of gros de Naples. The body is made full, cut rather low, and 
finished with a deep blond tucker. Long sleeves of white tulle, 
confined at the wrist with gold bracelets. A hat of white gros 
de Naples, ornamented with ostrich plumes. 

At the theatre, young ladies generally wear head-dresses com- 
posed of their own hair, without much ornament. Some have 
a single flower placed on the side, and the comb in the centre, 
enriched with pearls and diamonds, laid crosswise, on the top 
of the forehead. We have remarked, also, some beautiful 
head-dresses, composed of net-work and tulle, formed by satin 
rouleaux, having on the forehead a half-garland, composed of 
heads of marabouts, blue and white, or rose and white: these 
garlands are larger on one side than on the other. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


THE MARTYR STUDENT. 


(BY THE AUTHOR OF DARTMOOR.) 





O what a noble heart was here undone, 

When Science’ self destroyed her favourite son! 
Yes! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit,— 

She sowed the seeds, but Death has reaped the fruit. 


Bryon. 
144444 


List not Ambition’s call, for she has lured 

To death her tens of thousands, and her voice, 
Though sweet as the old syren’s, is as false! 

Won by her blandishments, the warrior seeks 

The battle-field, where red Destruction waves 
©’er the wild plain his banner, trampling down 
The dying and the dead: on Ocean’s wave, 
Braving the storm—the dark lee shore—the fight, 
The seaman follows her, to fall—at last, 

In Victory’s gory arms. To Learning’s sons 

She promises the proud degree—the praise 

Of academic senates, and a name 

That Fame on her imperishable scroll 

Shall deeply ’grave. O, there was One, who heard 
Her fatal promptings—whom the Muses mourn, 
And Genius yet deplores! In studious cell 
Immured, he trimmed his solitary lamp; 

And morn, unmarked, upon his pallid cheek 

Oft flung her ray, or yet the sunken eye 


Reluctant closed, and sleep around his couch 
Shewed her despised poppies. Day with night 
Mingled insensibly—and night with day ; 

In loveliest change the seasons came and passed—- 
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Spring woke, and in her beautiful blue sky 
Wandered the lark—the merry birds beneath 
Poured their sweet woodland poetry—the streams 
Sent up their eloquent voices—all was joy, 

And in the breeze was life. Then Summer gemmed 
The sward with flowers, as thickly strewn as seem 
In heaven the countless clustering stars. By day 
The grateful peasant poured his song, by night 
The nightingale; he heeded not the lay 

Divine of earth or sky—the voice of streams— 
Sunshine and shadow—and the rich blue sky ;— 
Nor gales of fragrance, and of life, that cheer 
The aching brow—relume the drooping eye— 

And fire the languid pulse. One stern pursuit— 
One master passion, mastered all—and Death 
Smiled inly as Consumption at his nod 

Poisoned the springs of life, and flushed the cheek 
With roses that bloom only o’er the grave; 

And in that eye, which once so mildly beam’d, 
Kindled unnatural fires! 





Yet hope sustained 
His sinking soul, to the high reward 
Of sleepless nights and watchful days—and scorn 
Of pleasure, and the stern contempt of ease, 
Pointed exultingly. But Death, who lives 
To blast Hope’s fairest visions, and to dash, 
In unsuspected hour, the cup of bliss 
From man’s impatient lip—with horrid glance 
Marked the young victim, as with fluttering step 
And beating heart, and cheek with treacherous bloom 
Suffused, he pressed where Science op’d the gates 
Of her high temple. | 

There beneath the guise 
Of Learning’s proud confessor, sat enthroned 
The tyrant—Death :—and as around the brow 
Of that ill-fated votary, he wreathed 
The crown of Victory—silently he twined 
The cypress with the laurel ;—at his foot 


Perished “the Martyr student.” 
Death's Doings, 
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THE CHARMS OF NATURE. 


BY J. M, LACEY. 


ee 


Tue early blush of morn is sweet, 
When infant day appears: 

I love its hour of peace to greet 
Devoid of chilling fears. 


In nature’s charms, to me sublime, 
An unbought joy I find ; 

And still, though varied be the clime, 
No change attends my mind. 


Beauty may fade, her charms decay, 
And age his snows may send; 

The monarch soon must sink to clay, 
And all his glories end: 


But nature, ever young and fair 
In charms that constant glow, 
Feels not the bitter pangs of care: 
Such pangs she cannot know. 


The man whom malice follows sore, 
May weep in anxious woe; 

The man whom from each joy she tore, 
Can scarce a comfort know. 


But still, to ease his hateful load, 
Best nature’s charms arise ; 
While Heaven invites to its abode 

Beyond the azure skies, 


Such feelings brighten every scene, 
And calm each troublous thought ; 

Can bid the mind become serene, 
Though deep with sorrow fraught. 


Oh! may I still possess a taste 
For feelings true as these ; 

The mind of man by such is graced ; 
They, more than riot, please. 


Soft as is music to the ear, 

We own their wond’rous pow’ ; 
We feel their charmful influence cheer, 
And hail the happy hour. 
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TO ANNA. 





‘*‘ Think not, the husband gained, that all is done.” 
LYTILgron. 


2erere ‘ 


Au, how can those, who follow pleasure’s throng, 
Whose chord of duty twines no line of love, 

W hose only wish is pleasure to prolong, 
And whose sole thought how pleasure to improve,— 


T hose whom the sweet sensations love imparts, 
Dear to the heart, though noxious to its rest, 

The mutual smile of fond impassioned hearts, 
Or social Home, engages not their rest,— 


Ah, how can dissipated ones employ 

Their time in what engages not their thought! J 
How can the heart the smiles of home enjoy, 

When the chief charm of home is quite forgot! 


Nor can the social ties of friendship charm 

The mind that cannot friendship’s power define ; 
Nor its calm joy the tranquil bosom warm 

With transport pure, unless ’tis felt by thine. 


Woman! that finer model, heaven-designed, 
Sink not in deep research’s arduous mine, 

But born to temper man’s more noble mind, 
Aspire to charm—to polish—to refine. 


Each new, each arduous task, ’tis man’s to bear, 
To plough the main, to excavate the mine; 
While from his brow to clear each shade of care, 

{s the endearing task assigned as thine. 


To cheer laborious thought, and give a charm 
To the domestic and the social hour, 

To polish manners, and the heart to warm, 
Is the exclusive province of our power. 


Firm in the course of patience’s passive plan, 
To cherish principle, while cheering life; 
To soften and refine the mind of man, 
Should be the constant effort of the Wife. 


With artless tenderness, assiduous care, 
To rear her offspring, should be her delight; 

To guide each opening sentiment, and share 

Each simple frolic, and each childish fright. 
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As the bold oak, whose trunk is rooted fast, 
And shields the lily from the surly storm, 

Intrepid Man should brave the worldly blast, 
And guard undaunted, Woman’s frailer form. 


And as the lily rears its modest head 
Midst leaves of succulent and vivid green, 
Woman at home should sweet attraction spread, 
To bless and grace her own domestic scene. 


Good temper must its mutual influence share, 
Good sense and feeling join, ere we proclaim 
That happiness awaits a wedded pair: 
But those, possessed, endear the nuptial chain. 
Those kind attentions which engaged the mind, 
Those nameless nothings which so much impart, 
That sweet affection, uniformly kind, 
Which caught the love, must keep the husband’s heart. 
Anna, may you, when bound by Hymen’s chain, 
Deceive your partner only into bliss; 
Delude Ly tenderness each human pain, 
And be rewarded by affection’s kiss. 


ON EXPRESSION, 





How poorly words explain 
The feclings of the breast! 

Are anguish, joy, and pain, 
By sounds to be expressed ? 


Are sorrow, hope and fear, 
Exemplified by sound? 

A:e honour and despair 
In viewlegs phantoms found ? 


In friendship or in love, 
Those transports of the soul, 
Do words their power prove? 
Can words their sway controul? 


Ah! no: the expressive art 
Of true expression’s grace, 

Arising from the heart, 

Jrradiate the face, 
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PARTING. 


We part, my love; yet let us part 
With mirth, with joy, and gladness; 
Lest, when we meet, each tortured heart 

Should meet to sigh in sadness. 


Yet, yet, a soothing sweet, my love, 
From sadness life can borrow; 

Let’s part in tears to meet, my love, 
In tears, but not in sorrow. 


PETE OA IO LEENA LEAS LODE, ELLE XE 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In deciding on the merit of tlie various Prize Essays, we have endeavoure: 
to act with an impartial and unbiassed mind. Unwilling to trust our own 
judgment, where there was so much of real talent and excellence, in the 
various essays, we sought the opinion of one whose long standing, and esta. 
blished character, in the literary world, give her counsels no small weiglit 
of authority and influence. Her judgment, given withont any previous 
knowledge of ours, coinciding with our own, we have adjudged the Essay, 
of which the first part appears in our number for the present month, to be 
the successful one. 

It would be unjust not to mention the very high opinion which we enter- 
tain of the essays signed H.H., and W. C.S. 

We request our York correspondent to favour us with a specimen of tlc 
proposed centributions as early as possible. 

The Venetian is received, and we accept, with much satisfaction, the 
writer’s promise of future favours.—Her enquiry is one difficult of solution, 
but we beg to say, that an early communication is desirable; uot later than 
the middle of the month. 

We really regret our inability to admit Marriage and a Carriage, in the 
present number. Our arrangements for the month had been made previous!y 
to its coming to hand. It will appear in our next. 

We have received a letter from G. M. which we have hesitated to acknow. 
ledge, only because we are unwilling to give importance to it by our notice. 
If the writer conceives that we can be affected or provoked by his invective 
and abuse, he has formed a wrong estimate of his own .powers and of our 
forbearance. We are not disposed to crush insignificance by our censure; 
nor to consider the “telum imbelle sine icta” of impotent weakness as 
worthy of our notice. When G.M.can wiite like a scholar and a gentle 
man, the editor will then, with all due courteousness, treat him as such. 

An Essay on Marriage, by H—e, and a Poetical [ssay on Marriage, by 
M.L.D. have just reached us, too late, even for perusal, this month. We 
will give them a careful reading against our next number. 

Ann's reply to Mrs. Saveall’s letter, is unavoidably deferred; as likewise 
the Communication “ On the Hamiltonian System of Education,” throug! 
an unusual press of matter. 

Several communications, lately received, must stand over till our next, 
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